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Tue revision of the lists of Voters in England and Wales is now 
very nearly completed; and, after a careful reference to public 
and private sources of imforrmation, we carr state with confidence, 
that the Reformers have-obtuined a decided advantage over their 
‘opponents... In many boroughs, and in several counties, now mis- 
represented by ‘Tories, they have‘established the means of suc- 
vess at the next election. It anh net appear = they~ have 
lost the superiority they posses ast year any where—not even 
in Middlesex. Ol reithieadiage the vapouring of the Opposition 
journals. We are assured, and we believe, that the Liberals, if 
Mnited, can. return any two candidates they may select for the 
Metropolitan county. 

This is the cheering result of exertion. The battle has been 
fottght and won by the Liberals, in the Registration Courts. The 
boast of the Tories, that they have a majority of English Mem- 
“bers in the House of Commons, must now be considered as 
groundless and harmless: their majority exists upon sufferance, 
and does not truly represent the registered electors of the country. 





If the French Government is strong, as it is said to be, in the 
support of the middle classes,—whe are resolved at all events to 
have no more revolutions,—it must be admitted that its measures 
‘indicate any thing but’ feeling of conscious security. It is said 
that it is in contemplation to throw additional obstacles on the 
ireulation of Engtislr journals in France, instead of doing away 
the postage-duty, as has-been reported.. Now, it is not pretended 
‘that the lower classes in France read the English newspapers ; 
‘and surely there are atready sufficient precautions against the 
insertion of translated atticles of a revolutionary tendency in 
he French papers. Louis Parti, therefore, must dread the 
influence of free discussion on the minds of the very few of his 
subjects who can read English,—those few being almost exclu- 
‘sively members of that class which is stated to be firmly attached 
‘to his dynasty and | to approve of his policy. This looks liké the 
Morbid anxiety of a despot, conscious of deserving the hatred, not 
Seeute in the affection, of the people. But his plans will fail of 
‘their real object. . No power ow earth can prevent the intercourse 
of Englishmen with Frenchmen; and no system of espionnage 
can puta stop to:their mutual interchange of thoughts on ‘politi- 
tal subjects. But the attempt at this impossibility argues the 
existence of uneasy suspicion towards those who are represented 
48 being preeminently loyal. 

A circumstance has just occurred which serves as another indi- 
cation of the timid and therefore arbitrary and encroaching policy 
of the French Ministers. Our readers may remember that the 
Mayor and Municipal Council of Thorigny gave a dinner to 
‘Opitton Barror, and listened to a powerful Opposition speech 
from that able orator. Well—for that offence the Mayor has been 
‘Temoved from his office; and the Municipal Councillors marked 
‘their sense of the conduct of Government by immediately resign- 
ang in a body. ‘ Their determination was conveyed to the Prefect 
of the Department*in the following letter— 
aS Theundersigned bers of the Municipal .Council of Thorigny, think 
thems ;} called upon in honour to resign their offices as members of ‘said 
rCoungjt. This step is not the result of hurt pride: such petty passions do 
“not influence them when ‘the interest of the public isin question. It is as a 

our hs to Government, engaged'in an anti-national system, that we take the 


‘the 





fany of us, we Own, could not bring ourselves to believe’ till-now that 
obra Government could so belie its popular origin, or so barefacedly re- 
ee the .doctrines,:the men, and the faults of the Restoration. hat 
s ption ! We see the King’s Ministers to-day stretching the, hand to our 
«Most irreconcilable enemies, and blindly persecuting the constant friends of the 
-King and of existing institutions. The ideas Fealanite of Ministers dismisses 
;& Mayor, an honourable and r man, merely for offering a dinner to M. 
.Padillon Barrot, whom the King himself is always ready to receive ‘and to 
invite with kindness. “Oh if the King knew this! ‘As for us, we should feel 
‘Ourselves in disgrade in being at’ all: associated with an ‘act so iniquitous and 
ey so disgusting. -May our countrymen open their: eyes’ to ‘the abyss 

hither Doctrinarian obstinacy is leading. ‘ Increasing taxes," the Revolution 
‘Spit-upon, the Restoration praised and imitated, the Jury in disgrace, honour: 


f{Lazgst Epitioy.] 


command for the suppression of the Navi 





in the background, the enemics of freedom and the country caressed, its friends 
and those of the King disowned and-perseeuted—such are the grievances which 
separate, by all their’turpitude, the Ministry from the Nation, and which pro- 
voke us to the resolution which, Monsieur le Prefect, we beg to communicate 
to you.” ‘ 
As long as’ such documents can be published in France, is it 
not absurd to talk of prohibiting the circulation of English news- 
apers? What British journalist ‘could write any thing more 
bitterly true than is to be found in the letter we have quoted from 
the Municipality of Thorigny? In various parts of France pro- 


-secutions are in progress against proyincial newspapers, and in 


a few days we shall probably hear of judicial proceedings under 
the new law against the publisher of this document. 

Fifteen foreigners, said to be all Pules, have been arrested, 
while holding a secret meeting at Batignolles, one of the sub- 
urban villages of Paris. Much is made of this affair in the 
French journals; but it does not seem to be really important. 

The report of the suicide of Morry, the presumed accomplice 
of Fizscut, by starvation, is contradicted : the man is recovering 
from some illness, and has no notion of refusing any thing that 
pleases his palate. : 

There have been rumours of the intended resignation of M. 
Humann, the Finance Minister, on account of the opposition of 
the ‘King to the’ reduction of the French Five per Cents, Louis 
PHILP, and the colleagues of Humann, dread giving offence to 
the large number of rentiers, principally shopkeepers, who invest 
their savings in the Five per Cents. 

A large meeting of the inhabitants of Nantes was held on the 
16th, for the purpose of protesting against the new alteration in 
the coal-duties. An equable reduction of the duty all over the 
country was insisted on; and several of the speakers animad- 
verted on ‘the sinister interest of certain proprietors of coal-mines 
in the vicinity of Nantes, for whose exclusive benefit the dis- 
criminative tax was proposed. 

It appears to be decided in the French Cabinet, that Menpt- 
ZABAL is to be, ostensibly at least, supported. We stated in a 
late number of the Spectator, that the Journal des Débats, in 
which were published.a series of articles tending to depreciate 
the new Spanish Ministry and give a gloomy impression as to 
the -present state of affairs in Spain, was the organ of a part only 
of Louis Puixip’s Cabinet; and we can now inform our readers 
that the Dué pr ‘Brogit has expressly: disavowed the Débats 
as the organ of his Ministry, to the Dac pr Frias, the Spanish 
Ambassador. * If any aid, therefore; is still given to the insur 
gents in Navarre,—and it is said that arms and ammunition are 
permitted to be transported across the frontiers from France,— 
it- is in violation of treaties, and of the assurances of friendship 
given. by the Government of Louis Pxi.ip to the Spanish Court. 

The Duke of Organs is not, it seems, to take the command 
of the armament about to be despatched to ‘Algiers: he is goin; 
on a much more agreeable excursion, to Italy... The Turkish 
Ambassador, Repscuip Pasa, has, it is supposed, demanded a 
sum of money for his master, in return ‘for the abandonment of 
the Porte’s claims of sovereignty on Algiers. 


MENDIZABAL continues to justify by his proceedings the good 
opinion entertained of him by the friends of free institutions. A 
decree has been issued to limit the number of young men here- 
after to be admitted into the priesthood; one of whose privileges 
is exemption from taxation, tothe great detriment of the finances of 
the country. The Minister has also turned his attention to the 
necessity of remodelling the whole system of the revenue-laws,— 
a fertile source of crime and misery in Spain. , The offences com- 
mitted against them are attributed “‘ to misconception, rather 
than to the perversity of those who are called culprits.” , z 

Three new battalions of infantry are to be raised immediately 
at the Queen Regent’s private expense; and among the regula- 
tions framed especially for their use, is one authorizing the pro- 
motion of sergeants; who are represented as being an ambitious 
and influential class of men in the Spanish army. 

Count ALmopovar is the new Minister of War, in the room of 
General ALAvA. -His appointment is said to give general satis- 
faction, and much is expected from his vigour and experience. _ 

Count DE Las Navas has made an attempt to procure an ins 
terview with MenpizABAL; who, however, refused to see him; 


and the Count ‘left Madrid very much in the character of a fugis ’ 
tive... 


A report has been circulated in the French Carlist.papers, 

of an engagement. between the troops nominally under his com- 

mand and the Queen's forces; but this is not_ere 

known that all the Juntas -have put their Jeicas, 
ap 


From the seat cf war there is not mugh me! : at. 
is tells in: favour of the Royalists. Te woDE 
several other less noted Carlists, have been’: 

tiers into France. Not a-word-is-said-¢ 


Sie Queen's 


ee ee a Pater 
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the British auxiliaries; but the defence of Bilboa seems to be 
committed to General Evans. 





__ The only item of intelligence from Portugal, worth ‘recording, 
is the stoppage of Lord Bergsrorn’s pay of 2202. per ‘month asa 
Portuguese Field-Marshal. The Royal decree states’as a reason 
for this proceeding, that Lord Bsresrorp enjoys a pension of 
4000/, a year besides his pay; that he has not been in actual ser- 
vice for fifteen years, and can never serve again; and that the 
present pay of Portuguese Field-Marshals on service is only 48/. 

month. These reasons will appear sufficient to all but Lord 

ERESFORD himself: we only wonder that the pay of this noted 
Miguelite was not cut off long ago. 





The session of the States-General of Holland was opened on 
the 15th instant, with a Royal speech. In some respects this 
document will probably be satisfactory to the Dutch King’s 
subjects; in others there is cause for complaint. Measures 
are said to be in progress for reducing the cost of the army. 
The furloughs to the Volunteers and Schuttery have been ex- 
tended, and “ the levy of 1826 are to be sent to their homes.” 
The revenue remitted from the East Indies is on the increase, and 
all the disturbances there have been suppressed. The manufac- 
tures, fisheries, and foreign commerce of Holland are thriving ; 
but the agricultural interest is not prosperous. The general produce 
of the taxes has answered the Royal expectation, and the esti- 
mated expenditure is reduced. Thus far all is well; but we do 
not find a word about relieving the Dutch from payment of the 
Belgian part of the debt; and the King says that no opportunity 
has occurred of arranging the Belgian question conformably to the 
honour and interest of Holland. So, for some time to come, Hol- 
land is to suffer to the extent of a large sum per annum, from 
the obstinacy of its old Monarch. 

It is said that both the Dutch King and Lxopotp applied 
to the Sovereigns at Teplitz to interfere for the settlement of 
their quarrel. This is probable enough as regards the former; 
but why should Leorotp trouble himself? He and his subjects 
have got all they need care about. Lord Patmersrton has “ pro- 
tocolled” to some purpose for his protégé—can the Tories, who 
are so ready with their sneers, say as much for their poor baffled 
friend, the King of Holland? 





The conferences at Toeplitz have been broken up; and the 
world is as wise as ever on the subject of them. But in the mean 
while, the Austrian Government has taken a step by no means 
‘likely to promote the continuance of harmony among the Royal 
fraternity. We allude to a treaty of navigation and commerce, 
concluded by Metrernicu with the Government of Greece, and 
Tatified at Vienna on the 9th of September, but which appears to 
have only just been made public. The Journal des Débats points 
‘attention to the following as the most important article in the 
‘treaty. 

“ Art. 17. As regards the importation and exportation of the produce of 
both States by the Danube, whether alung the course of that river or at its 
mouth, the two high contracting powers declare it to be their formal intention 
to encourage that trade; and will hereafter stipulate, in a special treaty, the 
advantages they may think proper to secure to it.” 

The same paper goes on to reraark, that 

s¢ A simple glance at the map, and a recapitulation of the number and im- 
portance of the population grouped in the basin of the Danube, will suffice to 
prove that the outlet of the Danube is the most indispensable for Austria—that 


she is altogether a Danubian power, and 1 ted 


q y inte in extending 
her limits to the Black Sea.” 

But Russia, by the treaty of Adrianople, endeavoured to secure, 
nominally to'herself and Turkey, but really to herself alone, the 
exclusive right of navigating that part of the Danube which runs 
between the Russian and Turkish territory. 

“ Austria, however, (we still quote the able Parisian journal,) anxious 
‘to correct her mistake, proceeds in her attempts with the prudence and 
wisdom that ususally characterize her conduct. he setting afloat of a steam- 
vessel was her only manifesto: she announced her intention of running a line of 
eee between Smyrna and Vienna; and until that service could be regu- 

tly organized on the Danube, where natural obstacles must be first removed, 
it was immediately established between Smyrna and Constantinople. The 
opening of a line between Vienna and Trebisond was also resolved upon and 
announced. 

** To-day Austria, by the treaty of the 4th of March (ratified on the 9th of 
September) has advanced another step. She has placed her pretensions rela- 
tive to the right of navigation on the Danube within the circle of diplomatical 
‘*tipulations ; and, in calling on the new State of Greece to avail herself with- 
~out delay of the benefit of the right she claims, she has given Europe a pledge 
of the rays | of her intentions, and an insight into her future sex Is it 
necessary to add also, that if, in spite of the formal guarantee of treaties, any 
“fears could be entertained for the free 7 of the Dardanelles and navigation 
of the Black Sea, the new attitude assumed by Austria ought to be a powerful 
motive of security.” 

If, as indeed is quite certain, Austria is determined to persevere 
in this course, it is manifest that a new check has been placed 
on ‘the execution of Russian designs on Turkey. Austria can 
tmever permit the Czar to take the place of the Sultan. With the 
‘latter at Constantinople, she is secure of the advantages which 
emust'spring from the establishment of steam communication with 
“the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It has been the wise 

“endeavour of the trae ig promote _ —— 

‘happiness perity of its German subjects, while denying 
the pital liberty end this policy will lead to the extension 
‘of their‘ trade in the East. Thus, in all Turkish questions, France 
‘aud"Hngland must necessarily have an ally in Austria against 





SET 





An arrival at Cork from Grenada brings intelligence ofa d “i 
ful hurricane which occurred at Barhadet on the 3d of “sea 


| No:particulars ‘are given, except ‘that'the Spitfire, vessel of war, 


was forced to slip her cables and put ‘toisea, and after losing her 
mainsail and suffering:other damage, ;put:into Grenada for repair, 





President Jackson is said to be very much irritated at the 
treatment of America by France; and the journals in his interest 
are quite ready, on the slightest hint from head-quarters, to com- 
mence the work of inflaming the national spirit on this subject, 
It is, however, most probable that matters will remain tolerably 
quiet until after the election of a new President; and then the 
whole affair may be amicably arranged. As to a war between 
France and America, there can be little danger of that. 








_ Above we have given a summary of the principal foreign intel- 

ligence received during the week. There are, however, other 
points of greater or less interest, some perhaps merely gossip, 
which deserve notice; and which we accordingly subjoin, as we 
find them in the newspapers, English and Continental. 


It is said that when Metternich was at Toeplitz, an agent of Don 
Carlos preached to him about the danger of the growth of Radicalism 
in England and Spain. Metternich said —* What would you have us 
to do for your King? England acts without us, and France with us. 
Let Spain unravel this chaos; we desire to remain sheltered from the 
catastrophes to which a perilous enterprise might lead us. Let time 
effect its work ; at all events we can restore nothing. We did nothing 
for French legitimacy—we shall do nothing for that of your master.” 
The diplomatist having urged the same point with M. Ancillon, the 
latter drily answered—*“ The distance between Berlin and the Pyrenees 
isgreat.” Count Nesselrode held out no hope of interference, but said 
he should be well pleased if the Royal party succeeded in establishing 
the throne of Don Carlos; “ but,” he added, “the King of Prussia 
desires repose, and the Emperor Ferdinand still more.” 

The Emperor Nicholas paid a flying visit to Constantinople, under 
the pretence of anxiety to condole with the widow of the late Emperor 
Francis ; but, from the following account, he seems to have been more 
especially anxious to pay court to Metternich. 

‘* On his arrival at the hotel of the Russian Legation, he dressed himself in 
the uniform of an Austrian General of Cavalry, went to Schonbrunn to see 
the Empress, and then paid a visit to the Archdutchess Sophia. The meetin: 
at Schonbrunn, where the Archdukes Francis, Charles, and Louis, were wit 
the Empress, was truly affecting. After stopping two hours with the Em- 
press, the Emperor hastened back to Vienna, and paid a visit to Princess Met- 
ternich, to whom he delivered a letter from the Prince her husband, who is at 
Prague. After —ae a short time, his Majesty returned to the hotel of the 
Legation, put ona Russian uniform, and then went to surprise the Countess 
Czemitcheff with a visit. His Majesty then drove back to the Imperial family 
at Schonbrunn, and returning at nine o’clock, again visited Princess Metter- 
nich, who received him in company of her two daughters, Princess V. Sandor 
and Princess Hermine. His Majesty did not leave the Princess Metternich 
till eleven o’clock, to take some rest at the hotel of the Legation; of which 
he had need, after a most rapid journey and the fatigues of the day. This 
morning early, crowds of people were collected'round the hotel in hopes of see- 
ing him. Their wishes were soon fulfilled; his Majesty set out betimes to 
view the principal parts of the city. By his express desire, an ordinary hack- 
ney-coach was employed on the occasion; his Majesty prohibited every mark 
of honour, even a sentinel. The diplomatic body, applying to know whether 
his Majesty would allow them to wait on him, received for answer, that his 
Majesty regretted that he could not receive them, as he was to leave Vienna 
almost immediately. At twelve o'clock, the Archduke Palatine, who had been 
informed.of the agreeable surprise, arrived from Presburg; when the Emperor 
received him in the most cordial manner. After an hour’s conversation with 
the Archduke of Schonbrunn, the Emperor taking the carriage of his Ambas- 
sador, who is absent, went to take leave of Princess Metternich. At two 
o’clock he is to dine with the Imperial family at Schonbrunn ; he will return 
for a moment to the hotel of the Legation; and then go back to Prague, where 
he will again meet with our Emperor. The ‘striking proof of the most deli- 
cate attention which the Emperor has given to our court, by this short visit, is 
the more felt here, as he has thereby manifested his great respect for the Aus- 
trian Monarchy. But it is impossible to form an idea of the joyful excitement 
which the news of his arrival caused, and which was many times uttered in 
loudest acclamations both yesterday and to-day wherever he was seen.” 

According to some ef theParis papers, no fewer than four pretenders . 
to crowns by “Divine right ” have hastened to prefer their claims before - 
the three Absolutist Monarchs lately assembled at Toeplitz. The ex- 
pelled dynasty of France was, of course, the first ; then came the 
agents of DonCarlos; after him Don Miguel, who it seems had set off 
post-haste from Rome, but we have not heard that he ever reached his 
destination ; and the last was no less a person than the Prince Gustavus - 
Vasa, formerly of Sweden, who one day arrived out of breath from 
Vienna, having made all the haste he could, lest‘he should not be in 
time to find all three Sovereigns still at Toeplitz, and who came to ask 
them why they did not at once adjudge the crown of Sweden to the 
legitimate claimants of his race. But the Imperial and Royal Court 
of Appeal, to which so many parties applied, has it seems, thought 
it prudent to declare at once that the cases could not then be entered 
into. 

The meetings of the Councils-General of the French departments 
have just been brought to a close; and it is satisfactory to see that the 
parish business of the country has been conducted with so much good 
sense and discretion. In almost every department there has been @ 
struggle between the Prefect, on the part of the Government, and the: 
majority of the Council- General, on the subject of the publicity of ad 
proceedings ; but the result has generally been favourable to the popular 
side of the question, in spite of the refusal of the Government to sanction 
the payment of the expense of printing the # hea a In many cases 
the minute of the sittings of the Councils- General have been communi- 
cated to the journals published in their neighbourhood, while in others 
subscriptions have been raised to cover the expense of a separate pub- 
lication. Another species of publicity consists in the encouragement 
of agricultural meetings throughout the orang, which the interests 
of the locality are considered and discussed. es. 


— 


A Colonel Latafie is the author of the articles against Mendizabal 
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in the Journal des Débats. The Ministerial Journal de Paris denies 
that the Duc De Broglie ever saw Latafie; but that person declares 
that the Duke knows him, and that he has been regularly presented to 
the French Premier. 

Thiers, Duchatel, and another French Cabinet Minister, have lately 
been carousing at the country-seat of M. Vigier, a Deputy. There 
wae vines soings heres pconeaing to report; but it is denied that 

ey caused a mock infernal machine to e ifyi 
those not in the secret. Pee Were Mean 

The Suubian Mercury gives a letter of the 15th instant fro . 
banks of the Maine, saying—* It is reported that Fravkfort 18 at 
length about to send a Plenipotentiary to London, to bring the affair 
of the treaty of commerce with England to a conelusion; for, without 
the dissolution of this contract, it would be impossible to obtain the 
accession of the German States to the Prussian system of customs.” 





Che Court. 

Tue King went to Kew on Monday, and dined with Lord and Lady 
Errol. OnTuesday, he was visited by the Dutchess of Gloucester, at 
Windsor Castle. On Wednesday, he came to town. His Majesty 
gave audiences to Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Glenelg, 
and Sir Hussey Vivian ; and received a visit from the Princess Sophia. 
He returned to Windsor in the evening, attended by Sir Herbert 
Taylor. : 

The Queen left Windsor Castle, for Oxford, on Monday. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by the Dutchess of Saxe Weimar, Prince 
George of Cambridge, Lord Howe, Lord Denbigh, the Honourable 
William Ashley, and a numerous suite in several carriages. She was 

escorted into Oxford by Lord Norreys’s troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and took up her abode at the Angel Inn. The first place ber Majesty 
visited was the Theatre of the University; the floor of which was 
filled with Masters of Arts, the lower gallery with ladies, the upper by 
the Under Graduates. The latter were, as usual, very noisy; calling for 
cheers for the Ladies, Wellington, Peel, Eldon, the Bishops, Church, 
and King; groaning at Brougham, Russell, the Ministers, and Lord 
Radnor and the Dissenters, but cheering Lord Radnor and the Fox. 
hounds. A platform was raised for the Queen, and an address delivered 
to her by the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the University. 
The Queen read her answer in an inaudible tone. Degrees of Doctor 
of Civil Law were conferred on Lords Howe and Denbigh, Mr. 
Ashley, and Prince Ernest Philippsthal. Dr. Bliss, the Public Orator, 
went through the ceremony of delivering an address. The Convoca- 
tion being dissolved, the Queen went to the Town-hall, and received 
an address from the Mayor and Corporation. Her Majesty then went 
to dinner at the Angel, witha party of forty distinguished persons. 
After dinner, she held a Drawing-room,—the first, it is said, ever held 
by a Queen of England at a tavern. ‘There was some slight rioting in 
the town at night. 

The next morning, the Queen received an address from the nobility 
and gentry of the county, headed by the Lord-Lieutenant. After- 
wards she visited the principal Colleges ; and lunched at Queen’s, where 
an address was presented to her. At Radcliffe Hall, the Bishop and 
Clergy of the-diocese were ready with their address; from which we 
give the following passage as a specimen— 

‘* In times like the present, when hostility has been declared against what- 
ever has given:fixedness:to the-principles of our Christian faith, and peace and 
safety to those who profess them, it becomes our especial duty to acknowledge 
with humble gratitude to Almighty God your Majesty’s stedfastness to the 
Scriptural doctrine of our Apostolic Church.” 

Her Majesty replied in a suitable tone; and went to dinner at the 
Angel. The Under Graduates drew up ina body in the street before 
the inn, and loudly cheered the Queen; but there was some “ fisty- 
cuffing ” between them and the townspeople. 

On Wednesday, the Queen paid a short visit to Blenheim, and then 
returned toOxford. Soon afterwards, she departed with her suite, for 
Strathfieldsaye, amidst the cheers of aconsiderable crowd. She was es- 
corted by the Yeoman , under Lord Norreys’s command, through Nune- 
ham to Walligford ; where an address was presented by the Mayor and 
Corporation, and the officers.of the Berkshire Horticultural Society. At 
the village of Streetly, the escort of cavalry left her Majesty, though 
it had then become quite dark; and the Queen, attended only ry oe 
Royal Household, proceeded to Strathfieldsaye. The loyalty of these 
Warriors seems to have slackened just when their services would have 
been most acceptable. But so it was—they left the Queen to take 
care of herself as soon as the night set in. Soon after the cavalry 
“ee (according to the Morning Post,) 

‘It became necessary to light the carriage-lamps; and, as the gre 
part of the road from here to” Strathfieldsaye is oth it became —_— 
visible. At a place called, we believe, Beach Hill, there is a somewhat preci- 
Pitous descent; and a short halt took place, for the purpose, as it seemed, of 
putting on the drags. From this point the road becomes rather narrow—as it 
ae to us, scarcely wide enough to permit the passing of two carriages. 

e Royal carriage proceeded much more cautiously and slowly than hitherto. 
pepe once it became completely dark, the most humble cottage on the road 
inhabit eae one or two lights, either at the windows, or in the hands of the 
sebeee 8, Pe thus humbly and kindly testified their respects. About half- 
eater be clock, her Majesty’s carriage entered one of the principal gates of 
of ey — Park; and soon arrived at the mansion of his Grace the Duke 
sunt, fs ba vie sll, “heay: hag ar the oy we was, of 

> whic. e illustrious S 
hononsad. by the presence of their Sovereign.” 2 renee: 
Pano messing, the Queen—“ the Sovereign” of the Tory clique at 
i She fe ne escorted by the Hampshire Yeomanry to Black- 
Pa a pi then proceeded through Hounslow to Windsor. She 
‘At Windsor none wienont escort, at about five in the afternoon. 
+ ‘ 
enteamann ede hp of joy as of her Majesty’s tour, “ there were no 





The revision of th Ba  entn eee ys 
e e Metropolitan lists of voters has been brought t 
Seen tiice.onp last ublicstion. On Saturday, Mr. Pemlyn. decided 
claim of Mr. Joseph Parkes to vote in respect of his resi- 


dence in Great George Street vali 
: was valid; and " , 
cided ney placed on the register. 1d; Mr. Parkes’s name was 


fifteen. shareho: 


sided On the same day, Mr. Knox.de- 


Market had a right to vote for East Surry: there are 200 shareholders, 
all of whom intend to send in claims next year. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Knox struck off the names of four Directors of the Thames Tunnel 
Company, as he deemed their qualification insufficient, although no 
objection had been made to them: this, he said, the Act empowered 
him todo. A statement has been published of the objections sup- 
ported by each party in the hundred of Brixton in East Surry; it 
appears that the Reformers maintained 97 out of 171, and the Tories 
92 out of 185. There are no other facts. worth recording in relation 
to the Metropolitan registration this week. 





The foundation-stone of the City of London New School was laid 
on Thursday, by Lord Brougham, in Honey Lane Market, Cheap- 
side. The temporary entrance to the site of the intended build- 
ing was covered in and decorated with flags, and on each side 
of the square were galleries for the accommodation of spectators. 
Lord Brougham was cordially cheered by the persons who were 
outside, and by the assembly within the square. Among those 
present, were Mr. Grote, Mr. Pattison, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Williams, 
Sir James Shaw, the Recorder, the Sheriffs, several Aldermen, and 
Dr. Birkbeck. Lord Brougham disappointed the assembly, who ex- 
pected a long speech, by merely saying that ‘“ He had great satisfac- 
tion in being present on that interesting occasion: he should always 
be happy to render his assistance to such a good and charitable object : 
he trusted the school would be as useful to the City as it was credit- 
able to those who originated it.” Having performed the usual cere- 
monies, Lord Brougham was about to retire, when Sir Peter Laurie 
attempted to talk a little; but for some reason unexplained, he does 
not seem to have obtained a hearing. Lord Brougham repeated what 
he had said before, and withdrew. In the evening, a dinner was given 
on the occasion, at the City of London Tavern; Mr. Hale in the chair. 
After the usual toasts, the Chairman proposed as a toast, ‘ Lord 
Brougham, the consistent Patriot and Friend of Education.” Lord 
Brougham spoke in reply for some time; but his harangue is very 
briefly reported. He appears to have dwelt principally on the folly of 
the Londoners in sending their sons to Oxford and Cambridge, instead 
of Lendon University, for an education. The Lord Mayor was not 
present at any of these proceedings. 

A circumstance which afforded much conversation in different knots 
of the company, was a report that the Lord Mayor had actually sent a 
message to the Committee, intimating his determination in person to 
lay the foundation-stone, and to preside at the dinner. Four of the 
Committee waited upon his Lordship, and expostulated with him, on 
the ground that Lord Brougham had already been solicited to officiate, 
and had consented to attend. This, however, had no effect upon the 
mind of his civic Lordship; who declared that if Lord Brougham 
dared to come there, or touched the stone, he would give him in charge. 
He still further pressed his purpose by writing a letter to Lord 
Brougham on his own responsibility, to inform him that he (the Lord 
Mayor) was to lay the foundation-stone, and to take the chair at 
the dinner. The Committee were afraid that Lord Brougham 
might be inclined to withdraw his promise ; to prevent which, a depu- 
tation waited upon him for the purpose of rendering an explanation, 
upon which his lordship adhered to his original intention, and attended 
accordingly. The Lord Mayor, it was said, had actually ordered out 
his coach, but he did not use it.— Globe. 

Dr. Paris has accepted the Professorship of Materia Medica at 
King’s College, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Bisset Hawkins. 

The Lord Mayor elect has offered a premium of ten guineas for the 
best essay onthe Life and Institutions of Offa, King of Mercia. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of Lambeth, held yesterday, the 
parish-officers stated, that the Poor-law Commissioners refused to 
sanction a contract for maintaining the poor similar to the one now 
about to expire, as they considered it by far too lavish; and desired 
that any future contract should approach nearer to the scale of diet 
observed in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, where the total 
weekly cost for maintaining an able-bodied pauper amounted only to 
ls. 33d. The speakers at the meeting thought the reduction too large ; 
and authorized the parish-officers to take such measures as they saw 
fit for supporting the paupers. What will the Commissioners say to 
this ? 

A contest for the office of Surgeon to the parish of St. Clement 
Danes commenced on Monday. The candidates were Mr. Cosgreave, 
who has filled the office for nine years, but who stated publicly two 

ears ago that it was time it should pass into other hands; and Mr. 

on a gentleman of extensive practice, and great popularity in the 
parish. Mr. Cosgreave was supported by the Tories, Mr. Dunn by 
the Liberals: the votes were given by ballot. At the close of the 
first day’s poll, the numbers. were—for Mr. Cosgreave 419 for Mr. 
Dunn 214; on the second, for Cosgreave 584, Dunn 416; on the 
third and last day, for Cosgreave 723, Dunn 620; majority for Cos- 
reave, 103. The result is quite as favourable as Mr. Dunn could 
Sa expected on the first contest, and gives him almost certainty of 
success next year. ‘ 


The Middlesex Magistrates have had several meetings this week, 
for the purpose of conferring music and and dancing licences for the 
ensuing year. There has been a good deal of unprofitable talk, - 
not worth reporting. On Thursday, a licence was refused to the 
New Royalty Theatre, Mile End. A person sitting among the Ma- 

istrates took part in the discussion: he was the landlord of the 

heatre, and in favour of the licence ; but it appeared that he was no 
Magistrate, though he had voted more than once in the course of the 
day. This intruder was removed from the bench, amidst loud laughter. 
Yesterday, Mr, Rayner obtained a licence forthe New Strand Theatre, 
in spite of a contemptible opposition on the part of Drury Lane. 
The Magistrates also granted a licence to Messrs. Braham and 
Yates for the Colosseum: it was said that the applicants had paid 
30,000/. for a lease of nine years. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Saturday, Mr. W. Jackson, who 
keeps an establishment in St. John’s Wood, for the cure of insane 
persons, charged five young men, who were placed at the bat, with 





ts in the Bermondsey New Leather 






damaging his property, and illegally carrying off some furniture which 
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he had purchased, but, it would seem had not paid for, from Mr. 
Evans of Holborn Bars. One of the prisoners was in the employ 
of Mr. Evans. The complainant said— 

About eight o’clock on the previous night, the prisoners and several others 
drove up to his house in a hackney-.coach, and icasctlng at the door, handed in 
a letter, purporting to come from Dr. Wallis, and recommending to his care 
and attention Captain Willis, an unhappy lunatic then in his carriage waiting 
for admittance. Dr. Wallis, having promised to recommend him patients, he 
felt assured that all was right ; more especially as he heard a person raving like 
a lunatic in the coach, and answered by a man whom he supposed to be the 
keeper. The door was accordingly opened; when the supposed lunatic, who 
re nightcap on, instantly flew at the servant and knocked him down; he 
then tossed up his cap, and cried ‘* Death and glory,” and commenced as- 
saulting him. The other prisoners, taking advantage of the uproar and con- 
fusion, clambered over the iron rails and rushed into the house, joining in the 
sham madman’s cry of ‘* Death and glory.” They then commenced tearing 
down the curtains, which they threw into the front yard, together with the 
mahogany chairs, tables, and other valuable furniture, with which they loaded 
two vans belonging to Mr. Evans, of Holborn. He remonstrated with them in 
vain; and they were about to drive off with the property, when he gave them 
in charge to the Police. 

Mr. Jackson’s solicitor contended that his client had merely contracted a 
7 a debt, and that the party had acted most unlawfully in forcibly regaining 
tke goods. 

The prisoners made no defence. 

Mr. Hoskins said it was clearly an indictable offence, and at once called upon 
the two prisoners each of them to find bail, himself in 50/., and two sureties in 
25/., to appear at the Sessions. 

Mr. Hoskins was informed that the goods were in the possession of Mr. 
Evans, and asked if they were not to be delivered up to Mr. Jackson? 

The Magistrate, however, refused to interfere. 

The pretended madman and his keeper contrived to escape. 

An inquest was held on Monday, on the body of William Brown, 
a mason, who was drowned on Saturday, by the upsetting of a boat in 
the swell caused by the City of Aberdeen steamer on her passage 
down the Thames. It appeared that the deceased, with two others, 
took a wherry at Rotherhithe to go to Carron Wharf, Lower East 
Smithfield. They had with them some chests of tools and luggage, 
which sunk the wherry rather deep in the water. The manner in 
which the accident occurred, was thus described by George Ryde, one 
of the passengers— 

When off Globe Stairs, Rotherhithe, in the middle of the stream, they saw 
the City of Aberdeen steam-ship coming down the river. She passed between 
the south shore and them. The deceased partially raised himself up at the 
moment the steamer was passing, admiring Sie great size, and appearing gra- 
tified that she belonged to his own country, Scotland. About three or four 
minutes after, the swell raised by the steam-ship came in at the stern, and 
wetted his feet. They were cautioned not to move; and they all sat quite 
still, until the next wave came and swamped the boat, and she sunk under them. 
They then all rose together, and knowing that the deceased could not swim, 
they supported him. The next wave turned the boat over; and witness found 
himself alone in the water, and the wherry bottom upwards, with one of his 
companions clinging to it. He saw no more of the deceased. The swell ap- 
peared to follow the wherry until it swamped her. The river seemed like a 
rough sea after the steamer passed, but was previously quite smooth. There 
‘were two persons on the paddle-box of the steamer, who took no notice of them. 
Witness sat aft, to balance the boat; did not think she was heavily laden, but 
properly trimmed. 

It was stated, that wherries are allowed to take 56lbs. of luggage for 
each passenger; there were about 200lbs. in this wherry. William 
Lewis, the waterman, said that his boat was licensed to carry eight 
persons ; and that she had recently undergone a thorough repair. 

On arriving off Globe Stairs, he saw the City of Aberdeen steam-ship 
coming down the river from London at a rapid rate ; and knowing the prodi- 
gious swell she always created, he particularly noticed her course, and per- 
ceived she was standing towards the south shore; and witness kept as far 
over to the northward as he could, without running near the tiers, where he 
would have been in more danger than in the stream : for the safety of himself 
and passengers he lay on his sculls, to meet any emergency that might happen, 
and got over the swell from the bows of the steamer by putting his boat’s head 
to it, very well; but such a tremendous rolling swell followed from the wake 
= the steamer, that the boat was instantly capsized, and the deceased lost his 
ife. 

There was conflicting evidence as to the rate at which the steamer 
was going: some witnesses said that she was sailing eight miles, others 
only four miles an hour: the agent for the vessel said, ‘ they could 
never get more than eight miles an hour out of her, and she was only 
going at half speed.” The Jury found this verdict—“ That the 
deceased was drowned by the upsetting of a boat in which he was, by 
the swell raised by the City of Aberdeen steam-ship, in her passage 
through the Pool. Deodand 60. on the vessel.” The inquiry lasted 
seven hours. One Juryman was anxious for a verdict of “* Man- 
slaughter,” but was overruled. 


On the same day (Saturday), another accident, with loss of life, 
arose from a steamer coming in contact with a barge on the river. 
The particulars are given as follows— 

About six o’clock in the morning, the John Bull, Rotterdam steam-ship, was 
going down the stream, on her voyage to Holland; and on arriving nearl 
opposite the King and Queen, Rotherhithe, she ran tight aboard of the Mary 
and Eleanor sand-barge, yrcan. 5p to Mr. Hibbert, of Lambeth, which was 
coming up. The steamer struck the barge forward with great force, and broke 
the iron attached to two blocks used for lowering and raising the mast while 
going under the Bridges. The mast and yard immediately came down with 
a dreadful crash, and fell on William Hibbert, the son of the owner, who was 
steering the barge, and knocked him down. He never spoke or moved after- 
wards. The steamer was instantly stopped; and the unfortunate man, whose 
head was crushed, was taken into the pilot’s boat and towed by the John Bull 
to the Dreadnought hospital-ship; but the surgeon, ascertaining the poor 
fellow to be quite dead, said it was useless to take the body on board ; and it 
was removed to Greenwich. The deceased was only twenty-two years of age. 
The barge is a complete wreck. 

Fee 
_ On Monday, a lad, eight years old, got up behind a Dulwich coach, 
in Little Wild Street ; but losing his hold, his leg was forced between 
the hind-wheel and the body of the coach, and completely torn out of 
its socket: his thigh was also shockingly mangled. He was taken to 
the Chering Cross Hospital, and the driver to Bow Street; whence, 


we suppose, he was at once discharged, for he stopped the horses as 
#00n as he could, and does not seem to haye been in fault, 





Mr. William Leigh, for many years clerk to Lubbock and Co., was 
yesterday knocked down by a horse and cab near the Mansion! ouse, 
His skull was fractured, and he is not expected to recover. 

An estimate has been made out, by order of Government, of the loss 
sustained by the late fire in the Penitentiary at Milbank; its amount 
s 70001. 

On Monday afternoon, a well-dressed young man, apparently a 
foreigner, went into the Bath Hotel, Piccadilly, and ordered a dinner 
and a room to be got ready for him. The room was prepared ; and in 
the mean time the stranger despatched his dinner, and afterwards re- 
tired up stairs as if to lie down for a short time. Soon after this, he 
returned to the coffeeroom, said he had pressing business at Birming. 
ham, which he had just recollected, and he must set off for that town 
by the first coach. He then paid his bill and went out, refusing the 
assistance of the porter to carry his luggage. The next morning, a 
gentleman staying at the hotel discovered that a jewel-case containing 
valuables worth between 200/. and 300/. had been stolen. Suspicion 
immediately fell upon the Birmingham traveller, as the bed-room pre- 
pared for him was contiguous to the room from which the property had 
been stolen. Information of the loss, and the particulars, were for- 
warded to the Police. 





Che Country. 

The accounts of the proceedings of the Revising Barristers continue 
to be favourable to the Liberals: we resume our extracts from the 
provincial journals. 

The comparative numbers of Reformers and Tories now on the 
registration list for West Bromwich, in South Staffordshire, are—voted 
for the Reform candidate at the last election, 192; Reformers added 
at the last registration, 266; total, 458. Voted for a Tory at last 
election, 123; added to registration, 104; total, 227. Majority for 
Reformers, 231. 

In North Leicestershire, the Reformers sustained 155 objections 
out of 271; the Tories 79 out of 125. 

In South Northumberland, the net Liberal gain is 128 votes. 

In North Wiltshire, the Liberals struck 170 Tories, the Tories 98 
Liberals, from the register. 

In the Tavistock district of South Devonshire, the gain to the 
Reform interest is 100 votes. 

The Revising Barristers in the Southern division of Shropshire 
have ruled, that to render a notice of objection legal, each (although 
all are printed from the same type, and of course literally the same) 
must be read over word for word with the copy preserved by the notice- 
server. This has not been done; the reading over and comparison of 
the names of the parties, with the oath of the notice-server as to their 
being properly served, being deemed sufficient. But the Barristers 
thought the contrary, and rejected all the notices by the Liberal party. In 
the Northern division the notices of objection by the Liberal party 
were signed by one person, and the names of the parties filled in after- 
wards; and, although the notice-servers made oath they were properly 
served on the parties, the Barristers again decided that they were all 
illegal, and swept them off. We are assured that a declaration, or 
petition, will be transmitted to Lord Denman, from gentlemen in this 
county, stating many cases of alleged partiality decided by the Bar- 
risters appointed by his Lordship.—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

The West Suffolk Liberals have added 700 to their numbers; the 
Tories only 300. 

In South Northamptonshire, the Tories expunged 136 Liberals 
from the list, but the Reformers succeeded in displacing 183 of their 
opponents. 

The East Kent registration terminated on Wednesday last, and we 
may cordially congratulate our friends on the issue. In almost every 
instance, the Reformers have had the advantage, notwithstanding the 
stale tricks of the Tory prints to deceive their readers.— Kent Herald. 

In East Gloucestershire, the Tories expunged the names of 401 
Liberals, while the latter displaced 230 Tories. 

In North Nottinghamshire, the Reformers have been very success- 
ful. Many of the Duke of Newcastle’s tenantry have been struck off 
the register. Altogether the Reformers have removed 328 Tories 
from the lists. a 

The Standard is making a prodigious fuss about the striking out of 
forty voters from the Huntingdonshire lists, and charges Lord John 
Russell with an unworthy attempt to foist forty “‘fagot-votes” on the 
register. What Lord John Russell, the Duke of Bedford, or any one 
of the family has to do in the affair, remains to be proved. The facts, 
as we gather them from the statement of the Standard’s own corre- 
spondent, seem to be simply these. As long ago as 1827, a Mr. Wing 
was employed by several- parties to purchase property sufficient to con- 
fer county votes. He accordingly bought what he considered would 
be needed for the purpose, from a Mr. Butt. He took the opinion of 
counsel on the most economical mode of effecting the object ; and was 
instructed that Mr. Butt should convey the property to himself (Mr. 
Wing), and that he should convey it to the respective parties. It ap- 
pears that several of these conveyances were upon wrong stamps; by 
which the parties, according to the statement of Mr. Perry, the Re- 
vising Barrister, incurred penalties to the amount of 10001. The con- 
veyances were also made by Wing on the same day that the property 
was conveyed to him ; and this was held to affect the strict legality 0 
the proceeding. In fact, the object seems to have been to procure 
property sufficient to give the right of voting at as small ar 
as possible. In doing this, the parties sailed too near the wind. w 
one instance the property was below the required value. We have ta = 
this account from the Standard’s correspondent; the case —_, the 
Liberals is not therefore likely to be softened. But there really does 
not seem to us to be any thing very iniquitous in the . onme gt aa 
Neither do we find thename of the Duke of Bedford or Lord 7 n 
Russell mixed up in it.. How the election occurrences of =o a 
the whole system of corruption was in full operation, can be made The 
to be a crime against the Reform Act of 1832, also puszles ~. ~ 
Standard, in the full fervour of virtuous indignation, which it ae 
so well how to simulate, says that the affair cannot be matched in 
doings of the Tories: we reply, that in 1827 much worse things were 
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openly done by Whigs and Tories at every contested election, and 
within the last twelvyemonth by the Tories at Norwich, Leicester, 
Ipswich, and other places. 





The result of the Leeds borough registration shows an increase 
of only 266 voters. The Tories maintained 807 objections, the 
Liberals 606. There were 59 Liberal, and 46 Tory claims allowed. 

At Bradford, the Reformers objected to very few voters, and only 
one was struck off the register. The Tories objected to 20, of whom 
15 were expunged. The Overseers objected to 6, the whole of whom 
were struck off. 

The Blackburne Reformers have gained 22 votes on the registry. 

The Reformers of Warrington feel quite confident that they will 
be able, at the next election, come whenever it may, to relieve Mr. 
Blackburne, of Hale, of the trouble of representing or misrepresenting 
them in the House of Commons. Mr. Entwisle, of Foxholes, M.P. 
for Rochdale, will also have an opportunity of retiring into private 
life. 

The revision of the register for Maldon has ended in the signal 
discomfiture of the Tories: 92 persons who voted for them at the 
last election have been struck off the lists; which with 7 new claimants 
expunged, make 100 votes minus one which the Tories have lost, while 
the Reformers have only lost 41, namely 37 old votes, and 4 new 
claimants. This gives the Whigs a clear majority of 58 At the 
next election, says the Colchester Gazette, the Tory Corporation will 
be out, and the Whig Corporation in; the consequence of which will 
be a gain of at least 30 to the Reformers, and a corresponding loss to 
the Tories. The revision has decided that this borough shall no more 
be represented by the Tory interest. 

The registration at Lynn has been favourable to the Liberal interest. 
The following is the result—struck off the householders’ lists, 64 
Tories, 39 Reformers; struck off freemens’ lists, 6 Tories, 3 Re- 
formers ; claims disallowed, 6 Tories, 1 Reformer. Balance in favour 
of Reformers, 33.—Norwich Mercury. 

The {following is the result of the Merthyr-Tydvil registration. 
Objections by Tories, 220; sustained 15; by Reformers, 50; sustained 
34; new claims established by Tories, 2; by Reformers 28. In Aber- 
dare parish, the Tories struck off 5 votes; the Liberals, 35. In 
Vaynor parish, the Liberals struck of€ 31 votes; the Tories, none. 

The Liberal party in Shrewsbury have succeeded in registering up- 
wards of 100 voters more than the Tories. 

The Clive and Charlton party has been worsted at Ludlow—the 
net gain of Mr. Romilly’s supporters being 33, as a set off against the 
majority of 5 by which Lechmere Charlton gained his election last 
year. 

At Devizes, the number objected to by the Conservatives is 33; of 
which 21 have been struck off the register; by the Reformers 15 were 
objected to, and 8 expunged. 

The Canterbury Tories struck off 173, and the Liberals 143; the 
Reformers retained 115, and the Tories 66; consequently the Tories 
have a majority of 30 by the names struck off, but a minority of 49 by 
the votes retained. 

The Reformers of Maidstone have struck off 42 Tories, whilst the 
Tories have only expunged 10 Reformers. 

At Halifax, the Reformers have obtained an increase of votes to the 
amount of 455, while the Tories have only an accession of 85. In the 
townships, there are 68 votes returned as doubtful; and if the whole of 
these were thrown into the Tory scale, the Reformers would still have 
a majority of over 300. 

The result of the Truro revision has been the addition of several 
electors in favour of the Reform interest ; which, with the certain dis- 
missal of the present close corporate body, will insure the return of 
a and probably with a colleague of equally Liberal senti- 
meiits. 

Upwards of 560 names have been added to the list of voters for 
Hertford county.— Hertford Reformer. 





The Reformers of Bridgewater have given a public dinner to their 
Members, Colonel Tynte and Mr. Leader. Among the preliminary 
toasts, “Lord Melbourne and his Majesty’s Ministers” was the 
favourite. Colonel Tynte briefly returned thanks when the health of 
the “ Members for the Borough ” was given. He said— 

“I cannot, gentlemen, but congratulate you u 
public affairs, in having at the head of his M 
who is entitled to the fullest confidence. 
far the most able statesman of the dry, 
trying and difficult crisis. 


uu upon the present prospect of 
ajesty’s Government an individual 

In my opinion, Lord Melbourne is by 
and eminently fitted for the present 
: A man not to be defeated by delay, but one who will 
with firmness pursue that course which he conscientiously believes will promote 
the welfare of his country, and from whose measures every reform so loud] 
called for by the advanced intelligence of the country, and the abuses whic 
time has suffered to creep into our Constitution, may with confidence be 
expected,” 

(The report in the Morning Chronicle states that Colonel Tyntc 

was loudly cheered in the course of his speech: it is a pity that the 
speech is not given more at length. ] 


Mr. Leader referred to the proceedings of the past session, and ani- 
“Te on the conduct of the Peers— 
hen the House met after Easter, the Reformers were in power; they had 
promised to bring forward several measures of Reform, and they did. so. y The 
Re of the greatest importance were the Irish Church Bill and the Corporation 
eform Bill. These two great measures of Reform, and many more, were 
be by the Ministers and adopted by the House of Commons. What was 
— fate in the House of Lords? One of them came back to us so altered that 
be hesitated for some time whether we should receive it or not; the others 
pas never seen or heard of more. These were, I suppose, thrust by the 
oben $ into some dark hole which they had contrived for such a urpose ; 80 
fete? indeed, was their fate, and so doubtful the means by which they came 
eir end, that the Attorney-General moved for a Committee of the House 
the —— to inquire into the mystery of their disa pearance. To leave 
on ‘one of levity, and to approach this most serious subject with that calm 
; on Consideration which it deserves, is it possible, I ask ou, and I 
apeal to the whole country, that the Government can be carried on if the 
ods are thus t 


0 reject the bills which are sent up to them by the Commons ? 





As the Constitution now exists, the Lords can reject any bill according to their 
own pleasure; if a measure please all the People, and yet pp oye them, 
they may reject it. The law is so: so long as it is law we must obey it. But 
laws were made by men and for men, not men for laws; and we have as 
undoubted a right to alter any law as our ancestors had a right to make it. if 
then, we find any laws which, though they had worked well por | ages ago, 
now work ill, why, we must alter such laws, and adapt them to the wants, to 
the intelligence, and civilization of the present age. As the case at present 
stands, you must either go back to the Unreformed House of Commons to suit 
the Unreformed House of Lords, or you must reform the House of Lords to 
make it harmonize with the Reformed House of Commons. [ Aé this point the 
meeting rose and cheered enthusiastically for some moments. } It is not for 
any sect or party of men to dictate to the People which they shall do ; the 
alternative is before you, and it is for the People of this country to make their 
own choice.” 


Mr. Burton, the Liberal Member for Beverley, was entertained by 
his constituents on Thursday week. Mr. Burton also referred, amidst 
the loud cheers of the assembly, to the necessity of reforming the 
House of Peers— ; 

«“ Tam not a Revolutionist, but Iam Reformer; and it was with heartfelt 
regret I have seen that which, if it did not actually take place, very nearly did 
—a collision between the two Houses of Parliament. It has been the fashion 
to say that collision did not take place; in fact, perhaps, it did not; but I 
might almost say, if it were not an Irishism, that it did. W hat was the con- 
sequence? Were not the most important bills that we of the Commons sent up, 
with one exception, rejected by the House of Lords? We are told—I mean we 
Reformers ate told—that we wish to destroy the Church, and to do away 
with the government of King, Lords, and Commons. I, as a Reformer, and I 
trust an honest Reformer, say that is not my wish—it never entered my head ; 
and you, I am sure, will not desire it. Last year the Commons passed a bill 
to settle the Tithe question in Ireland. What did the Lords? They threw 
out the bill. The Commons voted the loan of a million of money for the 
Irish Clergy, two-thirds of which were paid. What did the Commons this 
session? They passed a bill to.give them that million. But what did the 
Lords? They threw out that bill; and would have starved the poor Clergy, 
had not his Majesty’s Ministers passed another bill not to put that law is force, 
and not to ask these men to pay that money. That is fact upon which I make 
nocomment. But I will not sit tamely by, and hear it said that we are wish- 
ful to destroy the Church of Ireland, while it is the Conservatives who would 
starve the ministers of that Church. he day is coming, and that fast, when 
there must be—I cannot say how it may be done—but there must be an altera- 
tion, I will call it, in the House of Lords. (Loud cheering for some time.) 
Gentlemen, if the House of Lords sets itself in opposition to the other two 
branches of the State—to the King and the Commons—are we to truckle and. 
bow down to them? No. (Loud ed Our Constitution is composed of 
King, Lords, and Commons ; but it is not for a minority to stand in opposition 
to the other two, and prevent the possibility of any reform being perfected. 
The Lords have stood in the way of every reform; and therefore, I say, the 
two Houses have come into collision. What may be the consequence, I know 
not; but that the result will be an alteration somewhere, is an indisputable. 
fact. I trust to God that the Lords will see their folly, and reform themselves: 
I know if they do not, that the Reformers—that the People of England— 
will do it for them. (Loud cheers.) For I should wish to know why one 
House is not to be reformed as well as the other. Canning said that the House 
of Lords, as constituted, could not exist with a Reformed House of Commons ; 
nor can it—nor will it.” ( Cheers.) 

Among the toasts enthusiastically received at this dinner, were 
“Mr. O’Connell,” “ Colonel Thompson and Mr. Hatt,” “ Mr, 
Mathew Davenport Hill,” and “ Lord Mulgrave, with even-handed 
justice to Ireland.” 

Mr. Charles Hindley, Member for Ashkton-under-Lyne, met his 
constituents, in the market-place of that borough, on the 12th instant, 
and gave a full and satisfactory account of his Parliamentary eonduct. 
A series of resolutions, complimentary to Mr. Hindley, were passed 
unanimously, by an assembly composed of at least 4500 persons: In. 
the evening of the same day, Mr. Hindley was invited to a party of 
about 300 gentlemen; among whom were Mr. Mark Phillips, Mr. 
Brotherton, Mr. H. Gaskell, and other persons of property and in- 
fluence in the town and neighbourhood. Many Liberal toasts were 
diunk, and several speeches of the same character delivered. Among 
the former, was “ A speedy and radical Reform of the House of 
Lords.” 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Potter, M.P. for Wigan, dined with 400 
non-electors resident in that town. The toasts were of a Radical 
complexion ; ‘‘ Household suffrage, vote by Ballot, and Triennial Par- 
liaments ;” being the chief favourite. Mr. Potter, Mr. Mark Phillips, 
and Mr. Brotherton, were the principal spokesmen. 

_ Captain Pechell met a large party of his constituents on Wednesday 
night, at the Sea Horse Hotel, Brighton; where he took a brief re- 
view of the proceedings in Parliament during the last session, and 
pi sad i the grounds on which he had voted. He was extremely well 
received. 





About five hundred Tories of Exeter and the vicinity dined with 
their Representative, Sir William Follett, on Wednesday. Mr. E. 
M. Parker, Mr. Bickham Escott, Sir J. Y. Buller, and the Honour- 
able Charles Courtenay, were among the principal guests. Mr. King- 
don, of Exeter, took the chair. ‘The usual preliminary toasts were 
given,—the name of Sir Robert Peel being very low on the list among 
the minor ones. The Reverend Precentor Low spoke—learnedly, of 
course—when the health of the “ Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese ” 
was given. Te said— 
Looking at the violent language which was now current, and the outrageous 
proceedings that were taking place, they could not conceal it from themselves, 
that the question they were now called on to decide was Church or no Church 
— Constitution or no Constitution—King or no King. In maintaining that 
there were persons intent upon destroying the Church, the Constitution, and 
the Monarchy of the country, he was far from meaning that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had any such design, or were even parties to such a proceeding ;_ but 
they allied themselves with men who openly avowed such intentions. The 
Irish Church was very near last session being given as a sop to the Irish Pa- 
ists. He remembered when a schoolboy having read, he believed it was in 
irgil, that the way to go easily to hell was to administer a sop to Cerberus. 
The Ministers seemed anxious to follow that course, and give the Irish Church 
asa sop to O’Connell—the Irish Cerberus, as he might call him; but it be- 
came them to take heed that they did not involve themselves in a like fute. 
Sir William Follett spoke at length. It will be seen from the sub- 





joined extracts, that he was not ashamed to use worn-out Tory clap- 
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traps and falsehoods. He reprobated the Liberals for rejecting Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton— 

On the first occasion, the choice of Speaker, forgetful of the pain which 
his rejection must have inflicted on the distinguished gentleman who, though 
then selected as the victim of party manwuyre and revenge, had honourably 
and efficiently filled the office Sr eighteen years, elected and reelected in suc- 
cessive Parliaments with the approbation of all parties in the House, and who 
had even been induced to give up the intention of voluntarily retirmg from 
the chair of that House at the request of the Whig Ministers in 1832, and at 
their solicitations consented again to fill it—(“ Shame, shame !”)—forgetful 
of all this, and of every thing else, they wished to force a division, and to put 
the Ministers in a minority, before they had an opportunity of developing to 
the House and the Country their measures and their plans. 

He deplored the rejection of Sir Henry Hardinge’s Tithe Bill 
which, he said, was “ admitted on all hands to be unobjectionable,”— 
though the resolutions on which it was founded were carried by a bare 
majority in a House of 420 Members. Sir William then proceeded to 
speak of Lord John Russell’s famous resolution— 

The object of that resolution was this—to have a legislative declaration that 
the property of the Protestant Church in Ireland was not to be sacred to Pro- 
testant purposes—to declare that the State might take that property, and 
apply it for the benefit of the Roman Catholics. That was the principle on 
which it was intended to proceed; the resolution was to be made the platform 
on which the battlement was to be erected that would sweep the. Protestant 
Church from the fuce of Ireland. These dangers were not imaginary, they 
were not conjured up by those who were opposing them ; these very objects 
were avowed openly in the House of Commons by the persons who supported 
that resolution. I do not mean that they were avowed by the noble lord who 
brought it forward; Ido not mean that they were avowed by the Whig part of 
the Opposition ; but they were avowed by those who formed part of that 
coalition, who openly declared in the House of Commons, that the object was 
to remove the Protestant Church from Ireland, and apply its funds and pro- 
perty for the maintenance of the Roman Catholics in that country. 

Who avowed this, and in the House of Commons? Nobody: it is 
a pure invention—a fabrication of Sir William Follett’s. 

* Of the Municipal Bill he said— 

“Tt was introduced either with a total disregard or a total ignorance of the 
property held by the Corporations—with a total ignorance or disregard of the 
property held under Corporations—of the charities and livings of which they 
were the trustees; and but for the amendments made in that bill, instead of 
giving satisfaction to the People, it must have been most mischievous to pri- 
vate individuals, and must have shaken the titles to property throughout the 
kingdom. Many amendments of that kind were made in the House of Com- 
mons; but many more were made in the House of Lords, where their Lord- 
ships were enabled, from the evidence given at the bar, to make those altera- 
tions and amendments which were necessary, and to correct those evils which 
had passed unnoticed in the other House. But the clamour which was raised 
makes me believe that the framers had some other object in the introduction of 
that bill than the mere improvement of the municipal institutions of the 
country. Otherwise, what is ‘he meaning of that boast I have heard, that the 
— of that bill is to increase the Parliamentary influence of the Whigs ? 

believe, however, they will be greatly mistaken. I believe it will not be found 
at all to affect the Parliamentary interest or franchise of any party. But that 
they had that object in view, Iam induced still to believe, because they selected 
this bill—a bill professing to have no object but the improvement of the local 
government of towns—having nothing on earth to do with Parliamentury elec- 
tions or the elective franchise—they selected this bill to violate one of the pro- 
visions of the Reform Bill, to disfranchise the freemen, and not only to dis- 
franchise and deprive them of their elective franchise. but to take from them 
and their children the property to which they were entitled in many of the cor- 
porate towns in this country.” 

He admitted that the Peel Ministry, though backed by the majority 
of the English Representatives, by the unbounded confidence of the 
King, and the almost unanimous voice of the Peers, was unable to 
stand against a coalition in the House of Commons. Still he did not 
despair; forhe relied on the evidently reawakened Conservative spirit 
of the People, as evidenced in the result of the last elections. The at- 
tack on the Peers would, if successful, produce the overthrow of the 
Monarchy— 

‘«« There is no argument or statement advanced against an Hereditary Peer- 
age that may not tell with equal force against the Hereditary Monarchy. And 
it must not be forgotten, that the Constitution of England is composed of three 
branches—of King, Lords, and Commons—owing its stability, its power, its 
strength, to the union of all; so that if ~_ destroy any one of them, you 
destroy the Constitution of the country. am satisfied of this, no matter 
where you begin—destroy if you please the power of the Crown, destroy if you 
please the privileges of the House of Peers, or the privileges and liberties of 
the Commons—begin with which you will, the result must inevitably be the 
same—the establishment of arbitrary power and tyrannical despotism. We 
were reminded last session of Parliament, by a petition that was presented to 
the House of Commons, at a time when certain persons thought that the Lords 
had no right to deliberate on or consider the provisions of the Corporation Re- 
form Bill—we were told in that petition, that the Commons had once voted 

he House of Peers a nuisance. It was true as an historical fact; but the 
framers of that petition forgot to tell us, that the same House of Commons 
which voted the Lewis a nuisance deposed and murdered their King; they 
forgot to tell us that they abolished Monarchy, destroyed the Constitution of 
England, and established in its room an arbitrary and military despotism. And 
when we see these things attempted in our day—when we look at the proceed- 
ings that are going on around us—the question must present itself, you cannot 
avoid it, looking at the quarter from which those attacks come, and the language 
held byevery paper on the side of Government—can the King’s Ministers sanc- 
tion such proceedings? That, I maintain, is a question which the People have 
a right to ask ; but where are we to look for the answer? I look in vain for 
any mark of that oa indignation which one would suppose must be excited in 
the minds of his Majesty’s Ministers by those attacks to which I have referred. 
On the contrary, I see that very individual, immediately after delivering one of 
those attacks on the Constitution of England, received at the table of the repre- 
sentative of the King. (Groans and cries of ‘‘ Shame!”) The Govern- 
ment select him at such a time to bestow on him an office of honour; and there 
is not one single paper which has taken the side of Ministers which has dis- 
countenanced or expressed disapprobation of it.” 

Sir J. Y. Bullerand Mr. E. M. Parker also spoke in the course of 
the evening; but there is nothing worth quoting in theirjspeeches. 


- 
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Earl Somers has undertaken the office of President of the Hereford- 
shire Protestant Association. 

The ‘ Conservative Operatives” of Wakefield had a “ jovial” 
meeting a few days ago, preparatory to the formation of a “* Conserva- 
tive Operative Society.” Between forty and fifty workmen (out of 


A meeting of the members of the West Worcestershire Agricul. 
tural Association was held on Saturday; when, on the motion of Mr, 
Spooner, an address to the King, imputing agricultural distress in a 
great measure to the state of the currency, was carried by a majority of 
four or five to one,—notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. Robinson, 
M.P., Captain Winnington, and others. 

Mr. Wadham Locke, Member for Devizes, died on Wednesday, at 
his residence near that town, after a few days’ illness. 

A meeting was held at Totness on Monday, to take measures for the 
election of a Liberal Municipal Council. 

A correspondent of the Hull Observer says that the corporation of 

Hull have mortgaged the Mansionhouse and other public property to 
pay a debt of several thousand pounds contracted in August last. 
The mortgage was dated just three weeks before the passing of the 
Municipal Bill, and was only registered at Beverley last week. This 
transaction reminds the Hull Reformers of a remark of Mr. M. D, 
Hill, in one of his speeches, ‘‘ that the Aldermen would mortgage the 
Mansionhouse and pawn the mace to supply funds to obstruct the 
passing of the Corporation Reform Bill.” 
The ancient corporation of Leeds wishing to pass off the stage re~ 
joicing, have issued circulars to their friends and retainers, signifying 
their intention of dining together, “ previous to their dissolution,” and 
soliciting the honour of their company on that occasion. ‘ N.B. Each 
gentleman to pay his own expenses.” This is a novelty in corporation 
dinners ; but, as the Irishman says, ‘‘ Death only occurs once in a 
man’s life.” 

In a part of our impression last week it was mentioned, that a cir. 
cular had been issued from the Home Office to the Mayors or Chief 
Officers of the various Corporations, reminding them of certain steps 
to be taken in preparation for the establishment of the new municipal 
system. The concluding paragraph of the circular proves that Lord 
John Russell is not unmindful of his pledge respecting the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates: it directs the Mayor or Chief Officer to “‘ make 
it publicly known to the new Council, that any recommendation which 
they may think fit to make of persons qualified to be intrusted by his 
Majesty with the commission of the peace for the borough of which 
they are the governing body, will have its due weight with the advisers 
of the Crown.” 

The Attorney-General has given it as his opinion, that under the 
Municipal Corporation Act persons who, as lodgers, reside in hired 
furnished apartments, but who are, with respect to rating, as to their 
warehouses, &c. and length of residence, duly qualified, are not en- 
titled to be in the burgess-roll ; and that persons only inmates in their 
parents’ family, but otherwise qualified as aforesaid, are not entitled. 





At the iron-masters’ quarterly meetings, last week, it was determined 
that the present prices of iron should be continued. The trade, we 
are happy to say, is unusually brisk ; and the recent advances, amount- 
ing together to 20s. per ton, freely given.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 
A project is on foot for establishing a railroad to connect Birming- 
ham, Dudley, and Wolverhampton, with a branch to Stourbridge.— 
Birmingham Journal. 

It is in contemplation to cut alarge ship-canal from the river Thames 
to Dartford ; the present creek having been found inconvenient, as it 
will only admit, at spring-tides, ships of from fifty to seventy tons 
burden. By the proposed canal, ships of four hundred tons burden 
will be able to navigate at all times. 

A public grammar-school is now erecting at Gravesend, the expense 
attending which is to be defrayed by the Corporation of the town. It 
is to be of the Gothic order, and to resemble Cobham Hall in minia~ 
ture. It will be a great ornament to Gravesend. 





The undermentioned (says the Leeds Mercury) is an exact copy 
of a notice served upon William Darnborough, the poor and remark- 
ably industrious cottager of Ripon, who has a numerous family under 
his lowly roof, and who has been so very frequently harassed for 
various oppressive tithes. His tenth child, viz. Master Tithe, is not 
yet two years old. 
“ Ripon, 24th September. 

“ Sir—As you wish the tithe of milk due to the Dean and Chapter to be taken in 
kind, rather than to pay any ‘composition for, or estimated value of the same, Tam 
directed to inform you, that it will be taken in kind accordingly ; reckouing the 
evening’s meal of Saturday the 26th day of September instant as the first, so that the 
tenth evening's and the tenth moruing’s meal (entire) will be due, namely, on the 
evening of the 6th; and you will please to send me notice at what place, and at what 
hour, it will be ready to be taken away. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ To Mr. Wm. Darnborough, tailor, Ripon.” vi 

[There is something absolutely sickening in the conduct of this 
man of purple, this Very Reverend Dean, coming upon a poor tailor 
with ten children for his tithe of milk! What is the use of preaching 
the gospel to the poor, when the preachers set the example of extor- 
tion, and sponge paupers out of the means of subsistence to their 
families? Ouly fancy the young children of this poor fellow at Ripon, 
standing by the door, watching the parson’s agent carrying off the 
morning and evening’s meal in a milk-jug for their Reverences the Dean 
and Chapter !!] 2 

The Churchwardens of Blackburn have withdrawn a motion for & 
church-rate in that town, in deference to the opinion of the inhabi- 
tants; and the expenses of the church are to be defrayed by voluntary 
contributions, as in several other towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 


“ Rospert Rosinson, Agent, &c. 





on board bis 


A Court-martial was held at Plymouth on Monday, he pe fr 


Majesty’s ship Britannia, on Captain Symons, bis officers, s 
quauin late of the Challenger frigate, for the loss of that ship on 
the coast of Chili, near the port of Conception. Rear-Admira Sir 
Frederick Maitland was President, and James Hoskins, Esq. was 
Judge-Advocate. It appeared from a statement of Captain Fitzroy, 
of the Beagle surveying ship, that the late earthquakes on the western 
coast of South America have had the extraordinary effect of trans- 
forming what was once a current of two miles an hour to the a. 
ward, into a current of five miles an hour to the southward, and eae 
the soundings along the whole coast have been materially —, 
This southern current, of course, drew the ship, she being on the lar- 
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Court acquitted Captain Symons, his officers, and ship’s company, 
honourably and fully, and passed upon them a most honourable eulo- 
gium for their steadiness in their subsequent misfortunes, which alone, 
with their obedience to their officers, was the means of preserving theis 
lives. 

A dreadful murder was committed on Friday last week, between 
Willoughby and Old Dalby, Leicestershire. A farmer named Wells, 
living at the latter place, had been to Willoughby for a load of sand; 
and in returning, called to drink at a small public-house by the way- 
side. Here was a servant named Turner, who joined him in partaking 
of several cans of ale. By and by they had a quarrel; and soon after 
Wells departed, he was followed out by Turner. In less than half an 
hour, the body of the murdered man was found by the way-side, quite 
lifeless, and horribly disfigured. From the strong suspicion enter- 
tained against Turner, a warrant was issued in the course of the even- 
ing for his apprehension; and the next day he was committed to 
Leicester gaol, charged with the murder on the Coroner’s inquest. 
From a connected chain of evidence not a doubt was entertained as to 
the guilt of the suspected person. Wells held a farm under the Reve- 
rend Mr. Sawyer, son of the late Admiral Sir H. Sawyer; by whom 
he was much respected. 

One of the most curious circumstanees in the history of locomotive 
engines occurred on Sunday week at the depdt of the Leeds and Selby 
railway, at Leeds. The firemen had lighted a fire under the boiler of 
a locomotive engine which was attached to a train, and then left it. 
The steam got up sooner than they anticipated, and the engine set off 
without either guide or train; and, being unincumbered, it proceeded 
with fearful rapidity. The astonishment of the firemen may be easily 
conceived when they found the engine out of sight. The persons who saw 
it in its flight were amazed beyond measure, as it seemed literally to fly. 
At length, when the fire abated and the steam lessened, its dangerous 
speed gradually slackened ; and it finally stood still in the Milford 
cutting, a distance of twelve miles from Leeds. It is easy to conceive 


of the calamitous events which might have resulted from this act of 


carelessness, and it is hoped that a similar event will not again occur.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

On Friday week, as the woman who cleans out the rooms at the 
Customhouse at Liverpool was proceeding to open the light-office, she 
discovered that it was filled with smoke. On giving the alarm, several 
men hastened to her assistance, and succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames. The rafters were on fire, as well as other parts of the room. 
It is extraordinary that the fire should have smouldered all night in such 
an old building. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Waterloo Rooms in Edinburgh were crowded on Monday, by 
a large body of Sir John Campbell’s constituents, whom that gentleman 
had assembled by advertisement, to hear an account of his Parliamen- 
tary conduct. The Lord Provost took the chair, and opened the 
business of the day with a few appropriate remarks. Sir John Camp- 
bell then commenced the delivery of a very long speech: we can afford 
room for only a few passages. He justified his opposition to the Peel 
Ministry, and his acceptance of the Attorney-Generalship under Lord 
Melbourne. He dwelt on the Irish Church question, and defended 
the issuing of the Scottish Church Commission, on the ground of the 
necessity of obtaining correct information as to the wants of the Church, 
previous to legislation on the subject. With respect to the con- 
duct of the Lords and the question of Peerage Reform, Sir John 
said— 

** It may be said that the House of Lords will be the bar to all improve- 
ments. 1 hope better things. I am of opinionthat the expression of public 
feeling will sway the Lords; and that when the people speak in a determined 
and constitutional manner, their voice will be obeyed. The Lords have op- 
posed, as far as lay in their power, for years past, every liberal measure ; but 
they have yielded them all one by one, and I make no doubt that they will 
sp that course. They resisted the abolition of the Slave-trade. After it 

ad passed the House of Commons, it was thrown out in the Lords. But the 
Slave-trade was abolished when the voice of the country was loud on the sub- 
ject, and could not be misunderstood. The Lords resisted the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts; which, to the disgrace of Scotland, were allowed 
80 long to remain in force. Indeed I know not how it was that Scotchmen 
could so long have submitted to that badge of slavery. Until the Test Act 
was abolished, no Scotchman could hold any office under the Crown without 
taking the sacrament according to the forms of the Church of England. That 
Test Act was adhered to with obstinacy by the Lords; butat last they yielded ; 
and it was repealed, even when the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
were in office, because it could be supported no longer. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was resisted by the Lords; and a bill for that purpose, passed by the 
Commons, was several times thrown out by the Lords; but at last they yielded, 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel being Ministers of the Crown. 
The Reform Bill was once thrown out by the Lords; but it was carried at 
last, when you had meetings in the King’s Park, where my friend, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, raised his voice. And these were all constitutional proceedings ; 
for you merely respectfully petitioned the two Houses of the Legislature, and 
my friend Sir Thomas never would have countenanced any such meetings if 
the law did not sanction them. The Reform Bill did become the law of the 
land ; the Lords yielding, not with a good grace, to be sure. The Municipal 
Corporations Bill they were obligedin substance to yield, although they had 
declared that they were altogether conscientiously opposed to it. But how 
they could reconcile to their consciences the passing of a bill which they de- 
clared to be contrary to the King’s prerogative, injurious to the Constitution, 
and subversive of the rights of corporations and the franchise of individuals, 
18 more than I can resolve, unless it _be that there was an immense majority of 
the House of Commons in favour of it, and the People supported it with one 
‘Voice ; and, gentlemen, when these things concur, you will always have their 
Lordships yield on the side of liberality. You need not wonder that their 
‘Lordships should at present be a little restiff. They have lately had power 
snatched from them in a manner that they had not anticipated; and, gentle- 
men, you will please to consider, that if, on a dissolution of Parliament, you 
-§tve us again our majority of 250, the Lords will give us no trouble at all. I 
an tell you that hale Lesdships labour under a delusion. They think that 
ave exceedingly popular, and that they express the true voice of the nation. 

you disabuse them on that subject, and let them find that they are very un- 
Popular, and that their doctrines are exploded, you will find them extremely 
moat, There have been various plans talked of for reforming 
the.Lords. ( ong-continued cheering.) My plan is, let the People take care 


to return a good Liberal House of Commons, and the Lords will be refermed ” 
€ Cheers.) 





‘taining of two such officers is worse than mockery. 








After Sir John had finished his speech, several persons began to 
catechize him. He was asked whether he had voted money to the 
Catholic Clergy: and he replied, that he had voted cordially for the 
annual grant to Maynooth. He was told, in reference to some remarks 
he had made about Orange Lodges, that they were religious, not poli- 
tical institutions; but this Sir John utterly denied, and again de- 
nounced them as highly mischievous. 

A resolution highly approving of his conduct was passed, amidst 
loud cheers. 

A similar resolution was passed respecting Mr. Abereromby ; whose 
presence was dispensed with, in consideration of the office he holds, 
which, it was supposed, made it improper for him to appear in such an 
assembly. 


On the 15th instant, another public entertainment was given to Mr. 
Chalmers, the Representative of the Forfar district of burghs, in tes- 
timony of approbation of his public conduct. Upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen, principally his constituents in Forfar, sat 
down at half-past four o’clock, in the Town-hall there, to a most 
sumptuous dinner, provided by Mr. Morrison; Provost Meffan in the 
chair. Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Farquhar of Pitscandly, were on the 
right of the chair, and the Honourable D. G. Hallyburton and Major 
Swineburn of Marcus, were on the left. Bailies Louson and Beath, 
and William Hunter, Esq. were the croupiers.— Caledonian Mercury. 

From the state of the registrations in the counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirk, we believe we may announce with certainty, that the Honour- 
able Captain Elliot and Mr. Pringle of Clifton will be secure of their 
return as Representatives for these counties, at the next election.— 
Scotsman. 


The Synod of Aberdeen held a meeting on Tuesday week. 
some preliminary business had been despatched, 

Mr. Robertson, as Convener of the Committee on the Irish Church, stated 
that it had been referred to the Committee to prepare a draft of a petition to 
both Houses of Parliament, and an overture to the General Assembly, on this 
subject; but after having met, it occurred to the Committee that, as Parliae 
ment was not now sitting they could not petition the Legislature; and there- 
fore they had drawn up a declaration of the views of the Synod, and an overture 
to the General Assembly. 

These documents denounced the errors of the Romish Church, and 
the conduct of the House of Commons and the Ministry with respect 
to the Irish Church Bill, in very bitter terms. In the overture to the 
General Assembly, it was said that, whereas— 

‘ from the rapid strides which the Romish Church is now making, and 
particularly in Ireland, tothe recovery of her former pestilential domination, 
our invaluable Protestant institutions and privileges may come to be exposed 
to the most imminent hazard, it is humbly overtured by the Very Reverend the 
Synod of Aberdeen, to the Venerable Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
dicted to meet in Edinburgh in May next, that they would take such measures 
as to them may seem best adapted to keep alive the Protestant feelings of the 
nr eg and to confirm our people in their attachment to their Protestantd 
faith.” 

An address of compliment and condolence to the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh was adopted. ‘There was a great deal of speaking ; the princi- 
pal orators being Mr. Paull, Dr. Forbes, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Simp- 
son, and Mr. Farquharson; their tone corresponded with the senti-~ 
ments of their declaration and overture to the General Assembly. 

Messrs. Gordon and O’Sullivan, the noted itinerants in favour of 
the Episcopal Church of Ireland, appeared at Perth on Tuesday even- 
ing, in terms of a previous intimation. On the motion of Doctor 
Thomson, ex-Provost Ross took the chair; and, after prayer, and @ 
description of the purpose of the meeting, wherein the reverend Doctor 
distinctly stated that one object was to prevent the disorganization of 
“the Constitution,” Mr. Gordon addressed the meeting, describing 
with great force, and denouncing with unchristian vehemence, the 
errors of Popery. It was not sufficient, however, for this gentleman 
to impart information as to the “ present workings and doctrines of the 
Church of Rome,” but he ventured an attack upon the Government ; 
which brought down a shower of hisses; and, during the remainder of 
the evening, more or less uproar prevailed. Mr, O'Sullivan succeeded ; 
but his assertions and misrepresentations, and, above all, the 
virulent imputation of every crime which can disfigure the human 
character as abounding among Catholics, occasioned frequent in- 
terruptions and marked dissatisfaction. Mr. O'Sullivan stated, that 
the Catholic Members of Parliament had perjured themselves; and 
Catholics, even the best of them, “ the best-educated gentlemen of 
Ireland,” were a perfidious set, and unworthy of credit or trust. Dens’s 
Theology was also introduced; and Mr. Macghee was lauded in no 
measured terms for his great discovery,—which was, moreover, charac- 
terized as being marvellous and providential. He said that the tithe 
war began after Catholic Emancipation was granted ; and at the same 
time, and from the same motive, Voluntaryism was established in 
Scotland. This statement called forth an immense turmoil, which 
continued till the conclusion of the business ; when Mr. O’Sullivan at 
last declared that he was unable to proceed, but implored the meeting 
to form themselves into an Associstion to assist in the preservation 
of Protestantism. Dr. Thomson then moved the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the agitators; which produced great confusion and noise. He 
then moved that an Association be formed; which was received in the 
same menner. And, lastly, the Doctor moved the thanks of the meet~- 
ing to the Chairman. The Chairman seemed particularly glad to make 
his escape, for he scarcely made his bow when he disappeared as if 
by magic. The confusion and uproar increased, amidst loud cries for 
appointing anew Chairman; but Dr. Thomson having planted himself 
in the vacant seat, seemed determined on preventing any further pro- 
ceedings. The meeting then slowly dispersed, but no Association was 
formed.—Perth Advertiser. 


After 





We regret to see two decidedly Ministerial journals (the Courier 
and Morning Chronicle) recommending the appointment of Dr. Gil- 
lespie to the vacant office of Principal of the United College, St. 
Andrews. One Principal is enough for any University; and in an 
establishment. where the students never exceed two hundred, the ree 
Were the office 
of the slightest utility, we should hold Professor Gillespie's Liberal 
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principles a great recommendation; but as it is worse than a sinecure, 
we are of opinion that the appointment of the brother-in-law of a Go- 
vernment official would ook very like ajob. For Professor Gillespie 
we have personally a high esteem; but we are not aware that any 
literary reputation, however high, could avert the stigma of jobbing 
from such a step.— Glasgow Argus. 





A General Court-martial assembled in the Infantry Barracks at 
Glasgow, on Tuesday last, for the trial of an officer against whom 
there are a number of charges, some of them connected with circum- 
stances of a delicate nature.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

On Friday the 16th, the trial of four females, and Donald Marshall, 
the bellman of Dunoon, charged by the Procurator-fiscal of the county 
with wilful and riotous mischief, by assembling in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and driving down the walls in the course of erection by Mr. 
Ewing at Dunoon, in the month of August last, came on at Inverary. 
The whole panels were found guilty; fined in a mitigated penalty; 
and failing payment, ordained to be imprisoned in Inverary gaol for a 
period not exceeding forty days.— Greenock Advertiser. 

A carter’s wife, in the Scouringburn, Dundee, was on Friday last 
delivered of three boys ; all of whom, with the mother, are at pre- 
sent doing well. A midwife was in attendance; but getting alarmed 
after two of the children were born, Dr. Malcolm was called in, who 
delivered her of the third. ‘The woman had previously had six chil. 
dren ; the youngest of whom is now upwards of nine years of age. 





LETTER FROM DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. TO MR. BUCHAN 
OF KELLOE. 
“ Thou shalt not bear false wituess against thy neighbour.” 
Merrion Square, Dublin, } 2th October 1335. 

Sir—The catechism which I was taught contained the exposition of the last word of 
that Divine commandment thus: 

“Q. Who is meant by your neighbour ? 

A. Ail mankind—including as well all those who differ with us in religion as those 
who actually injure us.” 

Without more preface, I come to the cause of my thus addressing you. The news- 
papers represent you to have said, at a special meeting of the Assembly, that I 
‘Was “an impious person, and had polluted the soil of Scotland.’ Such was your testi- 
mony against me. 

I deny both parts of your accusation. I deny that Iam an impious person; and I 
—, deny that I have done any mischief to the soil of Scotland. ‘The latter, to be 
sure, is figurative language; and 1 readily forgive you your “ poetic imagining.” I 
merely caution you against using other than the language of sobriety when you address 
@ grave and sober assembly. 

ut that which | complain of is, your gratuitous charge against me of my being an 
ious person, You made that accusation in an assembly of persons of undoubted 
worth and respectability—inthe solemn assemblage of the Clergy and reverend Elders 
of the Scottish Church. You made it without any provocation from me. I had never 
assailed your Church or your religion; nor, indeed, did I ever speak discourtcously of 
the religion of auy man; still less, did I ever accuse you or any other man of impiety. 

I know, Sir, that it is forbidden to me to judge of the servant of another master. I 
would, therefore, not presume to pronounce judgment upon the picty of any fellow 
Christian—the servant of that God who sees the secrets of hearts, and who alone can 
pronounce a judgment with full knowledge of all the merits. 

I do, therefore, complain of your condemning me; you, who are not my judge, and 

: have not heard me in my defence. Yet, without jurisdiction, or authority, or knowledge 
.yof the cause, you fulminate your anathema and pronounce me accursed—that is, an 
~~ person. 
have no means of knowing your character, save from finding that you are a mem- 
‘ber of the General Assembly of your Church: I therefore am warranted in considering 
you a oo person. The charge was made against me in a body entitled to 
respect. Judge, then, how painful it ought to be to me, who have all my life been the 
decided advocate of freedom of conscience, to find myself treated as if [ were an intidel 
by a fellow Christian, in an assemblage of the Heads of a National Church. 

However, I am so accustomed to every species of vilification, that I would not make 
this appeal to you to retract your unjust charge, but that I am actuated, I firmly be- 
lieve, by higher motives than any which could attach to my personal feelings. “If I 
understand you right, you have in my person assailed that religion of which [ama 
member, Your charge against me is, I conceive, a charge against the Catholic faith, 
which I profess and most siuccrely believe. 

The impiety you accuse me of is the profession of the Catholic faith. If you dis- 
elaim that intention, and nean to ce ufiue the charge to me individually, then it is not 
worth while to discuss the matter further. I readily forgive the personal calumny, 
and will speedily forget that it ever existed. 

Let us understand each other: What I call the “ Cathelie faith "—simply because I 
am convinced it is so—you probably call “ Popery,” or “ Romanism,” or some other 
insulting denomination. “ Be it so. It is intelligible to both of us. I will not complain 
of, though I protest mildly, but firmly, against the insult. One thing is certain, that 
I never will imitate the example of those who rail at the religion of others. I never 
will call your religion by any name which you disclaim or disavow. I may not be able 
to callit by as flattering a denomination as you may claim for it; but I never will de- 
nominate it by any term which yon deem to be an insult. 

hese preliminaries being understood, I proceed to expostalate with you upon the 
ealumny you have uttered against my religion. I do so in the total absence of 
hness or violence of language. I can be harsh and violent enough upon political 
ics, but I deem either the one or the other totally unsuited to religious subjects. 
et me then ask you, whether it be befitting, or even decent, to stigmatize as impious 
the religion of the great and overwhelming majority of the Christian world—the only 
religion known or recognized in Christendom for many, very many centuries—the only 
religion of Scotland fur many ages—the only religion of Great’ Britain for at least 
eight centuries, as | am warranted in saying even by the Book of Homilics of the 
Charch of England? 

I conjure you tc recollect that this charge of impiety is made by you against a great 
Proportion of your ex'sting fellow subjects in Great Britain and Ireland. In Ireland 
alone the Catholics—the impious, as you are pleased to call us—are proved to be six 
millions and a half, The Catholics of England, Scotland, aud Wales, probably amount 
to one million and a half. If you take the trouble of looking at the list of Catholic 
chapels built and building in Great Britain, you probably will not deem this an over- 
estimate; but take them at only one million—and they certainly amount to that num- 
ber at the least, they make for Great Britain and Ireland seven millions four hundred 
thousand. Is it really not too bad to charge such a number of your fellow subjects 
and fellow Christians with impiety ? 

But the Catholics are, | do believe, more numerous in the United Kingdom than any 
other Christian persuasion. I doubt much whether there are seven millious and a half 
belonging tothe Established Church of England. One would say, certainly not more. 
Of your religion—that is, of persons in communion with the Established Church in 
Scotland—there are not more than two millions anda half. Ought you, then, so lighily 
and idly to accuse us of impiety? We Catholics of the present day do not accuse you 
Presbyterians of impiety ; and yet we are three for ove. ‘This does not make us inso- 
lent, Why, then, will you hurl affronts at us? You revile my religion. I never will 
revile yours. And yet 1 am as firmly convinced that you are in error as you are that 
the error is mine. But my conviction of your error is only a reason why I should pity 
and pry for you—not any reason why I should abuse or calumniate your creed or 
yourself. 

I should, indeed, hope that the time was come when Christians of every persuasion 
would attend more carefully each to his own religion, than to the censure or condem- 
nation of the faith or religion of others who differ with them. It is time to give up 
Vituperation, and abuse, and calumuy upon our respective creeds, and to think and 
speak of one another in terms of mutual forbearance aud reciprocal charity. 

After all, Task you, Sir, what is the use of abusive epithets on the subject of reli- 
gion? You do not convince or tend to convince me of my error, by calling me jinpi- 
ous, Day, if you were to use language ten times more atjusive, it would present no 
argument to my mind against my religion, or in favour of yours. The contrary is the 
Natural consequence: go further, and use blows and personal violence, still you do 
nothing to persuade or convince, You may make a hypocrite aud icnegade, but you 





do vot make a convert: go further still, and punish “impiety” with death you make 
a martyr, but you also exhibit a persecutor, and on Ais part nu Christianity at all, 

The time is come when persecution, verbal as well as corporal, should cease—when 
argument should be substituted for invective in matter of religion, 11d benevolence 
and charity preside over the diff and di i of Christian men 

In this spirit I invite you to withdraw your calumnious charge of impiety, or to sus- 
tain it by proof. Iam ready to meet you in fair argument, and to defend, without 
heat or passion, that faith on which my hopes of eternal happiness rest. I do not pro- 
voke the controversy— but infinitely less do I shrink from it. Ido not invite it, but Ido 
not dread it; and I am quite ready for it. If you embark in the controversy, it shall 
certainly be conducted on my part in the total absence of any thing which could violate 
that Christian charity which is my first and most ardent desire to see prevail amongst 
Christians of all denominations. 

It may be thought and said, that it would be preferable that I should leave your 
charge of impiety unnoticed. My opinion is otherwise. I owe too deep a debt of gra- 
titude to the people of Scotland, not to repudiate the charge of impiety upon the man 
whom they have so honoured, I have tco great a respect for the integrity and intelli. 
gence of the Scottish people, not to be persuaded that they will esteem me the more 
for the sensitiveness with which I scek to expel from the vocabulary of Christians 
terms of reproich and obloquy, as addressed to their creeds and modes of faith. 

Besides, the last remaining hope of the Oligarchs and monopolists of abused power 
is to be found in exciting rancour, animosity, and strife amongst the different sects and 
persuasions of Christians. The forward march of improvement in our social state— 
the attainment of equal rights to all—the shifting of the fiscal burdens of the State 
from the operative classes to the possessors of property—the amelioration of our insti- 
tutions until the machine of the State partakes.of the improvement of all other spe- 
cies of machinery — all those tranquil alterations which are destined to produce 
cheap government and good government—all this mass of public and private utility, 
is now sought to be retarded and stayed and stopped by the cbtrusion of bigotry and 
religious jealousies, It is an oft-repeated experiment, by which a combination of all 
the oppressed against the oppressors has been many a time prevented. But the ery of 
“No Popery”’ is almost exhausted, Its last efforts are puling and paltry; but they 
are perseveringly made. The Hero of Waterloo has now li.tle of other resource. The 
more practised hypocrite of Tamworth is literally at his last prayers. The minions of 
Toryism, anxious for public plunder and for a restoration of those happy, happy days, 
when favouritism supplied the place of talent and of worth—and lastly the lordly ma- 
jority of 170, “our most potent masters,” are now defended by their last bulwark— 
the animosity, jealousy, and rancour, which formerly subsisted and now are sought to 
be reanimated between the various sects and persuasions into which the British and 
Irish people are divided. 

This, therefore, is the time to discountenance every thing that tends to assist the 
common enemy of our country’s welfare—to repudiate every thing that tarnishes or 
stains our common Christianity. On the contrary, let us proclaim “the peace of 
God” amongst Christians of all persuasions, and that combination of good men which 
can easily extinguish hypocrisy and injustice, and establish in their stead constitutionad 
liberty. 





I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
Dawsiet O’ConneLt. 





IRELAND. 

The proceedings before the Dublin Election Commission were sus« 
pended on the 16th, in consequence of the illness of Mr. Haire, the 
Chairman. That gentleman was unable to appear on Saturday and 
Monday last, for the same reason; and the two other Commissioners 
were obliged, according to the Act, to choose another Chairman. On 
Tuesday, they came into Court, and announced that they had chosen 
Mr. William Armstrong. The following scene then occurred: the 
description is taken from the Standard. 

Mr. Joy—“ If the parties on either side have any legal objection to Mr: 
Armstrong, they can make it in the course of the day. ‘The clerk will receive 
such objections.” aR 

Mr. Murphy read the following paper—“ The agent for the sitting Mem- 
bers requires to inspect the document certifying the illness of the late Chairman, 
furnished to the Commissioners, and on which they now proceed in the appoint- 
ment of a new Chairman.” Mr. Murphy said, ‘I also require the minutes of 
yesterday’s proceedings to be read.” t ‘ 

Mr. Murphy kere handed a paper to Mr. Ardill; who flung it from him ap- 
parently with an air of contempt, while his brother Commissioner perused the 
Standard with much earnestness. A lapse of several minutes here occurred, 
during which Mr. Murphy continued to stand and gaze at Mr. Ardill (whe 
was looking through papers), in the expectation of an answer. Mr. Ardill 
had, in the interim, sent the clerk out of court. 

Mr. Murphy—“ I desire to know whether you refuse me those documents, 
and whether you also refuse to let the clerk read the minutes of yesterday’s 
proceedings ?” ; ' 

Mr. Ardill— We have adjourned the Court; but in a few minutes I will 
show the documents when I find them; but till the clerk returns I cannot.” 

A considerable time elapsed before the return of Mr. Lee, when he read the: 
minutes of yesterday’s proceedings, which contained the certificate of Dr. Jack- 
son, sworn before Alderman Montgomery, stating that he had attended Mr. 
Haire for four days, and that he could not with safety continue bis situation as 
Chairman to the Commision. It also appeared on the minutes, that the Com- 
missioners had yesterday appointed Mr. Armstrong Chairman. , 

Mr. Close desired to know what time would be allowed to object to Mr- 
Armstrong, if such was found necessary ? ret s 
Mr. Ardi!l-—** We will give till two o'clock to-day to enter any objections. 
Mr. Close said that objections could not be made out in so Jinited a time. 
Mr. Ardill—‘ The Court being adjourned, we are not a court to-day.” 

Mr. Murphy—“ The difficulty we suffer under is not having heard until this 
morning whom you had appointed; the time offered is insufficient; but we will 
come prepared by ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” ; 

The Commissioners having consulted, Mr. Ardill said—‘“ Any time to-day 5 
the clerk will receive objections at his own house." 

Mr. Murphy—“ Pray, Sir, do you intend to be here to-morrow.” 

Mr. Ardill— We do, at ten o’clock.” 

Mr. Murphy—‘“ For what purpose?” 

Mr. Ardill—‘* We are not a court, Mr. Murphy.” 

The learned Commissioners then retired. i 

Mr. Armstrong is reported to be a sound lawyer, but a bitter Tory- 
The correspondent of the Courier says— fe 

‘* He is known to be the intimate friend of Mr. West (one of the petition- 
ing candidates), and of his father-in-law, Judge Burton. He is also known to 
have assisted Mr. West, as counsel, before the Assessor, during the election. 
The agent for the sitting Members will, of course, object to his appointment 
to-morrow ; but it is questionable whether any overt act of Mr. Armstrong as 
counsel at the election, can be adduced, which would form a material disqua- 
lification under the Act. At all events, a more mischievous appointment coul 
not have been made, with this single exception, that Mr. Armstrong is a sou) 
lawyer.” : 

On Wednesday, the Commissioners met pro forma, and adjourned to 
Tuesday next. “Mr. Murphy banded ina string of objections against 
Mr. Armstrong: the chief of which were, that Mr, Armstrong was 
counsel for West and Hamilton during the election, and in the matter 
of the pending petition; that he was Registering Barrister in — 
and that his evidence would be required by the sitting Members ; an 
that he had a right to vote for Members for Dublin. The Commié- 
sioners promised to consider these objections. Mr. Joy said— . 

« If it could be shown that Mr. Armstrong was entitled to vote at the las 
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_— 
election, his appointtnent as Chairman must be null and void; but that, as far 
as they had been enabled to ascertain, he was not a voter of the city of Dublin. 
But, if any legal objection did exist to the appointment of Mr. Armstrong, the 
Commissioners had agreed to nominate another gentlemen, who had acted on 
a former commission.” 

{If Mr. Armstrong had any sense of decency, he would have 
declined the appointment. It is quite impossible that the Committee 
of the House of Commons can regard the Commission as an impartial 
tribunal: on the contrary, all its proceeedings must be regarded with 
distrust: it is, in fact, as now constituted, a mere assembly of the 
Tory petitioners’ agents. ] 


Mr. Howley, Chairman of the King’s county, has been promoted to 
the much more lucrative Chairmanship of Tipperary, which is worth 
apwards of 1000. per annum. Mr. Acheson Lyle, one of the Irish 
Church Commissioners, is to obtain the vacant Chairmanship of the 
King’s county. It is understood that Mr. Dominick Ronayne, the 
Radical Member for Clonmel, is to have the first county Chairmanship 
that may become vacant. [The story of Mr. Ronayne’s actual appoint- 
ment, circulated last week,.is therefore premature, if not altogether 
without ote og But the most valuable Irish appointment, with 
the exception of a Judgeship in the King’s Bench, that has fallen into 
the gift of the present Government, is the Deputy Remembrancership 
of the Exchequer, which is worth 1,500. per annum. This lucrative 
place is, I have learned, to be filled by Mr. Hudson, one of the Irish 
Corporate Commissioners. Mr. Howley and a Mr. O’Hanlon, of 
the Irish office in London, were both candidates for the Deputy Re- 
membrancership; but Mr. Hudson having paramount influence at 
Court, is likely to win the prize. Mr. Howley’s pretensions were 
supported by Mr. Spring Rice, but he has been compensated by the 
Chairmanship of Tipperary. I believe Lord Morpeth was the friend 
of Mr. O'Hanlon; but it is said that his Lordship has been induced 
to forego his claim, so that there can scarcely be a doubt that Mr. 
Hudson will be the man.— Times Correspondent. 

Mr. Edward O'Grady, Chairman of Waterford County, died a few 
days ago: this puts another judicial appointment at the disposal of 
Government. 


Two meetings were held in Dublin on Monday. One took place at 
the Corn Exchange, to inquire into the most effectual way of checking 
the multiplied abuses which have crept into the mode of collecting and 
applotting the Grand Jury cess. The other meeting was held at Mor- 
rison’s Hotel; Dr. Whitley Stokes in the chair. Its object was to 
establish a ‘* Labourer’s Friend Society,” similar to that which exists 
in London, for promoting small allotments of land to the labouring 
-classes, and devising other means of improving their condition. ‘The 
project met with general approbation. At both meetings committees 
were appointed to carry their respective objects into effect. 


Lord and Lady Mulgrave passed through Drogheda, on their way to 
Lord Caledon’s, on Tuesday last. 

Mr. O'Connell left town for Limerick on Sunday: from Limerick 
he will proceed to Derrynane Abbey; and is not expected to return to 
Dublin till after Christinas. 

On Monday, three hundred of the Limerick Reformers dined with 
the Liberator ; Mr. William Roche, M.P.,in the chiir. Mr.O’Con- 
nelladdressed the company with his usual mastery; pledging himself 
to support Ministers as long as they persevered in their present policy— 
if they altered, he would again become a Repealer. He enforced the 
necessity of a Reform of the Lords— 

‘The Lords are still an impediment to every useful measure of reform. 
They are determined to oppose every measure of amelioration. And what are 
we to do?— Simply to cause a reform among themselves. But I'll be told by 

some that their Lordships may be in better temper, and wait a little longer— 
even till next vear—till we see what is to happen. Even some of the English 
newspapers, and among them a Mr. Baines of the Leeds Mercury, desires us 
to ‘ waita while.’ He, goodsoul, tells us, that there are young Lords grow- 
ing up—and the old ones must soon die,—no great loss to the nation, if they 
-persevere in their opposition to reform; but we will die ourselves in the mean 
time, and are we to do without reform to the end of our lives ?—( Loud 
laughter )—or till the Lords get into good temper, which may be much about 
the same time? (Continued laughter.) Truly, this reminds one of the 
Frenchman’s promise to his horse when starving at sea, that if he lived on till 
they got ashore, he would get plenty of provender.” 

_ The 15th of November is named for the Tribute-day ; and the fol- 
lowing circular address has been issued by the Trustees and Secretary 
of the fund. 

“ ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE IRISIL PEOPLE. 

“ Fellow Countrymen—Sunday, the 15th November, has been fixed upon as the 
‘O'Connell tribute-day for the present year, 1835. In making this announcement, we 
are enabled to state, that it is the expressed determination, as well as it is the impera- 
tive duty of the friends of Ireland, to contribute to this truly patriotic measure now 
with more spirit and liberality than at any former time. The unparalleled and com- 
manding station occupied by O'Connell iu political life, exposes him to the concen- 
strated hostility of the enemies of reform and of popular liberty. In the malevolent 
sapettsiion of crushing him by accumulated expenses, they have recently involved him 
) multiplied election contests,and assailed him with petitions almost equally numerous, 
a his own return to Parliament, and those of the ‘members of his family.’ 

ach case brought to issue has, as usual, added to his political victories ; but while 
ara of the pioceedings are still followed up by his adversaries with vindictive though 

iopeless pertinacity, the aggregate costs of these contests and defences, with other 
enormous charges inseparable from his position, have not only exhausted the funds 
‘derived from the public, but have laid the Liberator anew under the necessity of making 
large advances from his private purse for the public cause. Justice, gratitude, your 
-“ interests, and those of the nation, require that you shall indemnify your great ad- 

‘ocate for those advances, and provide amply for future contingencies. 
F Pte eounty, city, town, parish, and person, favourable to O’Connell and Reform, 

nae evans ee ag ntny Ponca bad 'o cooperate in securing the success of. the ap- 
Pp ng effort, he interval affords sufficient time for organizing the requisite paro- 
chial committees, and proper local arrangements being efficiently made; and an aug- 
mented produce, proportioned tu the increased strength of the claim upon the country 
will unquestioually be realized in each district in Ireland, : 
“Joun Power, 

CoRNELIUS MacLoauirn, 

Davip Lyncu, 

Parrick V. Firzparaicn, Seeretary.” 


Trustees, 
“ Office, 44, Dame Street.” 





We mentioned last week, that Mr. 
had agreed to forget past differences. Some of the passages in O'Con- 
nell’s letter to his Lordship, on the occasion of their reconciliation 
are well worth reading—being characteristic of the writer, and illustra. 
tive of the wise policy which he has chalked out for himself, 


O'Connell and Lord Cloneurry 


— 


“ Merrion Square, 12th October 1835, 
“My Loxp—I do not know how to express my feelings of satisfaction and délight, 
at the kind manner in which after all, you so kindly received my advances towarke e 
reconciliation. I do assure you, my Lord, I do bitterly regret having ever forfeited that 
kindness, If I knew how to atone to you, I certainly would do so in the most respect- 
ful manner that words could assume, and with the most cordial anxiety to satisfy you 
in every respect, But, perhaps, a recollection of the circumstances in which I was 
placed at the time, the natural irritation and excitement of my mind at a prosecution 
which I neither expected nor deserved, may furnish, to your Lordship’s indulyent mind, 
a better excuse for me than I could otherwise possibly make, Yet, I should certainly 
not have forgotten your long-tried zeal and fidelity in the cause of Ireland, the perse- 
cution you endured for the far greater part of your life, because you had the undeviating 
manliness to prefer the cause of the People to the interests of the malignant but 
governing Faction, by which that people were oppressed. Perhaps, too, I was the 
more easily led into violent courses by the confidence placed, at that time, by the 
Ministry, on men in this country who naturally belonged to that faction, and who, 
under the hypocritical pretence of liberality, were betraying the Government under 
whom they served, and the country which they treacherously affected to cherish. I 
do appeal to you, my Lord, whether it was not natural I should feel deeply indig- 
nant at the appointments made by the Whig Ministry in Ireland, at the blindness wit 
which they fell into the snares, and even into the arms of their mortal enemies, and 
those of our wretched country. ° . ° . 

“ The Irish People have been too well taught, by the experience of centuries of op- 
pression, not to perceive that there is, at length, a new day opening vpon this unfortu- 
nate land, They are convinced, that, in the stability of the present Ministry, is placed 
the only prospect of that reign of justice, which shall destroy the rule of the sangui- 
nary, mendacious, and insolent Orange faction, and give to Ireland a participation, upon 
terms of perfect equality, of all the advantages of the more favoured parts of the 
British empire. Need I say how desirable it is that you, my Lord, should become a 
prime leader in that popular movement, which would peaceably, but firmly, aid the 
Lord-Lientenant and Government of Ireland, in that system of conduct which would 
blot out the miseries of this country, by terminating that cruel and unceasing misrule 
which has marked the history of the Tory and Orange domination over the Irish 
People, at all former periods ? “ Pardon me, my Lord, for the length of this letter, I 
act upon an idea which the celebrated popular leader, John Keogh, endeavoured to 
realize, more than forty years ago,—the taking the Government of Ireland out of the 
hands of the Ascendancy Faction, and identifying it with the Irish Nation, at large. 
If we be true to ourselves, the time is come to have that choice made, once and for 
always. Every former Administration have chosen the worst part—the Faction ; they 
have governed Ireland by the Faction, through the Faction, and for the benefit of the 
Faction. It is time that Ireland should be managed wisely and kindly by the friends 
of the People, and for the exclusive but comprehensive benefit of that People. The 
choice is—the Faction on the one hand, Ireland on the other, This, therefore, is just 
the time when every man, who loves his native land, should rally all the liberal and 
enlightened part of the Aristocracy, of the landed gentry, and of the commercial wealth 
and iniclligence of this island, in one common cause with the People at large, to give 
effectual support to the Government, which has, at length, made a salutary and wise 
choice—has disclaimed Faction, and preferred the People of Ireland.” 

Lord Cloncurry’s tone is equally candid. He thus commences his 
letter— 
“Lyons, 13th October 1835. 

“My Dear O'Connert—I thank you for your letter: it has given me the 
sincerest pleasure, If you had done me a serious injury, 1 should deem it au atone- 
ment. If you did not atone, I should now feel it my duty to cooperate with you in the 
service of our country. I have not, indeed, the vanity to imagine, that my coopera- 
tion could be otherwise valuable, than from the affection borne to me by the friends of 
liberty, of justice, and of Ireland; from their belief in the singleness of my devotion 
to their cause, It is not now necessary to inquire whether I was premature, or O’Con- 
nell tardy, in hailing the improved prospects of our country: there was reason for you 
to doubt, as there was for me to hope.” 





Mr. Maurice Brennan, a tenant of Lord Kenmare, whom that 
nobleman refused the free use of lime and stone on his estate, for 
voting against the Knight of Kerry at the last election for that county, 
has been elevated by the Lord Chancellor to the commission of the 
peace for Kerry, through Mr. O'Connell's influence. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Maurice O'Connell, and Morgan J. O'Connell, have been also 
appointed Magistrates for Kerry.—Limerick Chronicle. 

The Magistrates of Armagh have refused permission to keep arms 
to an Orangeman, who was dismissed two years ago from the Yeo- 
manry for attending an Orange procession. He was recommended to 
be allowed the privilege by two Justices of the Peace, one a Yeo- 
manry Captain, the other Lord Mandeville’s agent. 

In the evidence on Orange Lodges, published by order of the House 
of Commons, is a curious correspondence, between Lord Caledon, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Tyrone, and Sir Henry Hardinge, the Secretary 
for Ireland, relative to the appointment of Lord Claude Hamilton to 
the Magistracy. It is clear that the Tory Earl was opposed to the ap- 
pointment, and that Sir Henry Hardinge pretended to misunderstand 
him: he dared not do his duty in this instance. The following is the 
correspondence referred to. 

“ Dublin, 9th February 1235, 

“ Sir—As Lord Claude Hamilton has requested me to recommend him for the com- 
mission of the peace, it becomes necessary for me to mention, for the information of 
his Excellency the Lord-Licutenant, the difficulty I feel in complying with his Lord- 
ship’s wishes. ; 

“ Since I had the honour of being named Lieutenant of the county of Tyrone, it has 
been my study to suppress party feeling ; and I had the satisfaction to know that my 
exertions had been so far successful as to prevent the display of it upon all periodical 
occasions, except in the town of Dungannon. 

“ Ou the requisition of the Custos Rutulorum, of Lord Abercorn, Lord Castlestewarf, 
and nineteen Magistrates, in addition to several clergymen and country gentlemen, I 
convened a meeting of the county on the 19th of December, for the purpose of address- 
ing the King on his Majesty's assertion of the Royal prerogative ; and it was upon this 
occasion, I May SAY IN THE FACE OF THE CouNTRY, Lord Claude Hamilton was initiated 
into the Orange Society, was decorated with cies ag emblems, and was publicly chaired 
through the town by a large body of Orangemen who were assembled on that occasion. 

“ This open and avowed adhesion to a particular party, and this disregard of what I con- 
sider the spirit which guides his Majesty's councils, has been very painful to me, and 
places me in the embarrassing position which I attempt to describe. 

“ When I consider how my hopes of tranquillizing the country have been frustrated, and 
KNOWING ASI Do that the conduct of Lord Claude Hamilton has caused rmncrgaseD 
EXCITEMENT, I cannot offer this recommendation to the Lord Chancellor without ex- 
posing myself to animadversion. 

“ Ou the other hand, when I reflect that he has been elected Member for the county, 
and that his rank and station fully qualify him for the appointment, I know not how 
to withhold my recommendation, more especially as 1 do not believe that the act of 
which I complain was in itself illegal, and, above all, when I am willing to hope, that, 
if appointed to the Magistracy, his decisions will not be biassed by A en sme 

“Under these conflicting considerations, I lay the case before his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and if J find no objection is taken on their part, I shall submit his Lordship’s 
name to the Lord Chancellor, I have, &c. 

(Signed) “CaLepon.” 
FROM SIR HENRY HARDINGE TO THE EARL OF CALEDON. i 
“Castle, 9th February 1835. _ 

* My Lorp—I have laid before the Lord-Lieutenant your Lordship’s letter of this 
day's date, and L am desired by his Excellency to say that the sentiments you express 
aad the judicious conduct you have always observed in the county Tyrone in suppresse 
ing all party feelings, meet with his ExceRency’s entire coucucrence. ” " 

“ ‘The line you have pursued is in strict accordance with the principles by which his 
Majesiy’s councils are guided ; and it is only by a firm and impartial adherence to this 
system that the peace of the country can be preserved, (III) xu 

“ The Lord-Lieutenant regrets that any circumstance should have occurred by which 
your Lordship should have been thwarted in carrying into effect this most cesirable 
system of discouraging popular excitement ; bat his Excellency, after an attentive 








cousideration of the statement made by your Lordship, cozcurs in opinion with you (!) 
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nt NOT to withhold the commis- 


(Signed) “H. Harpriner.” 
The Court of Inquiry into the conduct of the Military in Carlow 
has been superseded; Lord Mulgrave having sent down Colonel Warre 
to investigate the proceedings de novo. 


that in the exercise of your discretion it is expedi 
sion of the peace. I have the honour, &c. 








An instance occurred last week, in which a strong armed force was 
placed at the disposal of the Magistrates, by order of the Government, 
to protect the service of civil bill processes for the recovery of tithe. 
The circumstances of this transaction are remarkable, as adding to the 
many proofs of the hopeless nature of this struggle, from the further 
protraction of which faction alone can expect to reap any fruits. The 
sequestrators of a parish in Mayo, whose incumbent is resident in 
London, applied for protection to enable them to serve civil bill 
processes upon several tithe defaulters. The persons they had sent 
out for that purpose having been driven away or intimidated by the 
menaces of the country-people, the Government at once granted the 
required assistance; and a force of Policemen, sufficiently numerous 
to have traversed the most intractable district in the whole province, 
was placed under the command of a Stipendiary Magistrate, for the 
purpose of guarding the process-server in his perilous mission. It was 
intimated to the local Magistrates, that their attendance and coopera- 
tion on the occasion would be desirable ; but they all declined. Country 
gentlemen, of a certain description, are very free to censure the Go- 
vernment for not “ vindicating the power of the law” with due rigour ; 
but itis their own practice almost uniformly to hold back, when a 
proper occasion for doing so arises. They will not lend their counte- 
nance either to the Government or to the clergyman in such trying 
emergencies; but sit at home by the fire, and pass their solemn judg- 

_ ment upon the “ sluggishness and cowardice of the Whigs!” In this 
matter, however, the refusal of the Great Unpaid was not of much 
consequence ; for a process-server could not be procured in the whole 
county of Mayo to venture on the expedition; and so it fell to the 
ground.—Morning Chronicle. 

There need no special instances to prove that the aversion to tithes 
in the minds of the Irish people continues unabated. But one has 
recently occurred so very striking and almost preternatural, that it 
ought to be mentioned. The seizure and sale of a farmer’s cows for 
tithe by Mr. Croker, the Rector of Croom, has been noticed in all the 
papers. The Tory journals treat it asa kind of triumphant exploit ; 
and record, with many compliments to the disinterested generosity of 
Mr. Croker, that he was himself the purchaser of the cattle, which he 
une as a free gift to the House of Industry in Limerick, to be 

istributed among the inmates of that institution. Not any of them, 
however, have mentioned the fact, which is, nevertheless, true beyond 
all contradiction, that the paupers of Limerick refused to taste a mor- 
sel of the meat. A more extraordinary instance of self-denial is 
scarcely on record. Those poor creatures, faint and hungry, yearning 
for a more generous diet than they had been accustomed to, and with 
feelings wounded, perhaps, by the neglect of their own friends, resisted 
the strong temptation of a table groaning under the prime joints of 
grass-fed beef from the Limerick pastures—beef, such as might create 
an appetite under the ribs of a London Alderman—and turned aside to 
their miserable and scanty mess of pottage. They would not defile 
themselves with the touch of the tithe-beef. A sage of the olden 
time has said that ‘“ hunger makes all things sweet except itself:” he 
knew nothing about the nausea which. the fumes of a tithe sirloin 
create in the stomach of an Irish pauper. Hunger itself is a luxury 
compared to that. How vapidly insignificant does the heroic brag of 
the “ potatoes and salt” pluralist look beside this splendid abstinence. 
— Morning Chronicle. 





Miscellaneous, 

An accident happened at the Duke of Wellington’s seat at Strathfield- 
saye, during her Majesty’s visit. About three o’clock on Thursday 
morning, it was discovered that a part of the premises were on fire ; 
which is stated to have originated in the flues that convey warm air to 
the house. The rafters of the kitchen, and a portion of building in its 
vicinity, were in a blaze. The fire was soon extinguished by the 
servants. 

The Duke of Cumberland arrived at Berlin on the 11th from 
Toplitz. 

From a letter of Mr. Stonor, the late Member for Oxford, pub- 
lished in the newspapers, we learn that the story of the Tetsworth 
Postmastership is little better than a lie from beginning toend. We 
even begin to doubt whether any Postmaster has been recently ap- 
pointed to that village. Mr. Stonor writes to the editor of the Morn- 
ang Chronicle— 

“¢ A statement has been lately circulated in the Conservative journals, origi- 
nating from a correspondent in the Times, that I solicited Mr. O’Connell’s 
interest in favour of a protégé of mine, for the situation of . Postmaster at 
Tetsworth. There is not one syllable of truth in this statement. Not only 
did I not solicit Mr. O’Connell’s interference, but I never solicited any body 
for the situation. Mr. O’Connell can know nothing of the matter unless he 
has lately heard of it from the public papers. I have taken the liberty of for- 
warding this communication to you, to enable you to deal as you think fit with 
the folly thus raised upon so false a foundation. I have requested a contradic- 
tion in those Conservative journals where I have seen the statement.” 

Lord and Lad Avimer had a narrow escape from shipwreck on 
their voyage to England from Quebec; which city they left on the 
17th of September, in the Pique frigate, commanded by the Honour- 
able Captain Rous. The Hampshire Teleyraph gives the following 
particulars of her voyage, which was a very extraordinary one. 

** Five days after the Pique left Quebec, she reached the entrance of the 
Straits of Belle Isle, having taken that passage from the force of the southerl 
winds ; and it is not a little singular, that she entered the St. Lawrence throug’ 

” that unusual passage on her way out with Lord Gosford, having been driven 
to the northward from the same cause. On the evening of the 22d, the wind 
‘was on her quarter, and she was making rapid progress; but the wind fresh- 
ening about nine o'clock, the studding-sails were taken in, and the courses 
hauled up. At half-past ten o’clock the fore-topsail was on the cap, and the 
men were lying out to reef the sail, when Captain Rous (who was on the lee 
ngway) saw breakers close to the ship and ahead. The helm was instantl 
it down, and the ship readily answered it; but in doing so she struck wit 





great violence on the rocks; and, excepting being lifted by the sea as the way 

came in, she was immoveable. She was going t seven knots at the time - 
and the weather was thick and foggy, and though the ship was not fift yards 
from the rocky beach, the land was not discernible till day break. it wes 
about half-ebb when she struck ; but as the tides do not rise or fall much, she 
continued to lift and strike, with the exception of perhaps an hour, until she 
was hove off on the following morning, at nine. ere the beauty of Captain 
Symonds’s system was eminent; for had she been a common flat-floored ship: 
she would have bilged; but as she is constructed, all the mischief was spent on 
her false keel and kelson. On her first striking, the boats were got out, and 
the master sounded round her, and two or three anchors were got out astern : 
twenty guns were thrown overboard, as was the most po hi part of her 
shot, and about 100 tons of fresh water were started and pumped up. The 
crew was very active; but such was the order observed, that they piped to 
breakfast as usual the next morning, and they had not been down more than g 
quarter of an hour when Captain Ria found the ship move a little; the cables 
astern had been hauled taught, the men were turned up, the capstan quich'y 
manned, and she was hove off with apparent ease, and subsequently was got 
into Ance au Loup, or Wolf’s Cove, and by the next morning was put to rights, 
and went to sea. On the following Sunday the wind blowing fresh, a violent 
sea struck the rudder, some of the pintles and gudgeons of which must have 
been broken while thumping on the rocks, and tore it from the stern-post. In 
a short time, however, a temporary one on Captain Symonds’s plan was got 
ready ; but it was found to strike so violently against the stern-post and coun- 
ter, that it was cut away, and the carpenter soon made asecond, on Pakenham’s 
plan; which was fixed, and the ship was steered by it for some days; when 
that was obliged to be cut away, from the ragged state of the bottom, the cop- 
per having chafed, and cut the guys, which were led forwards. _ The ship was 


~now steered without a rudder for 1400 miles, and when she rolled much, she 


made more than three feet water an hour; and from the time of her getting off 
the rocks until her arrival in this harbour, never less than twenty inches. On 
Sunday evening last (week) a north-north-west wind had driven her over to 
the coast of France ; but as an excellent reckoning had been kept of her longi- 
tude, they made the Casket’s lights (within a mile of where they were ex- 
pected to be seen), ten miles distant. At nine o'clock that night she came to 
an anchor in forty fathoms, with a good range of cable out; and on Monday 
morning, sent a vessel, which offered her assistance, into Guernsey, for any 
steamer that could be found. Soon after noon, however, the wind being 
southerly, she weighed, and providentially reached St. Helen’s anchorage 
early on Tuesday morning, steered only by a cable astern, with a gun-carriage 
attached to the end of it. Her signals for assistance were quickly answered 
from the dockyard; and Mr. E. M. Hepburn, with three dock lighters, and 
the Admiral’s tender, went immediately to her help. An attempt was made to 
tow her into harbour that morning; but the halsers breaking, ihe brought up 
again before she reached Spithead ; and on Wednesday week she was towed into 
harbour by the Brunswick, Plymouth steamer, there being no Guvernment 
steamer here. The Pique saw only four French brigs during her distress: 
two of them passed her unheeded: the third, having hove too near her ata 
time when the Pique leaked freely, and without a rudder, it was determined to 
- Lord and lady Aylmer, and the sick, with some soldier’s wives, on board of 
ier, she being bound to Bourdeaux ; but on the carpenter going on board to ex- 
amine her, and finding her in as leaky and helpless a state as the Pique, they 
separated. The fourth vessel promptly rendered assistance and towed round 
the Pique’s head, so as to put her before the wind; she had then been lying 
some hours in the trough of the sea, and attempts had in vain been made to 
get her in the position desired; but no sooner had the brig put her in that po- 
sition, than the Pique shot ahead and thereby frustrated any further assistance 
from the brig, which could not keep way with her. To be ready for the worst, 
the boats were made as seaworthy as possible; a quantity of pork was cooked 
and coopered up in small casks, as were also bread, water, and spirits ; and to 
ease the labouring of the ship, four additional guns were thrown overboard in 
the Atlantic. _No words can describe the admirable conduct of the crew during 
all this difficulty and danger: they worked hard and willingly; they saw that 
promptitude only could preserve the ship and their lives; and they had confi- 
dence in their officers.” 

Extreme interest has been created amongst the Navy, visiters, and 
others at Portsmouth, by the appearance of the Pique. She has been 
placed in dock.for the purpose of undergoing the necessary repairs. 
Her whole bottom, from stem to stern, is a vast mass of jagged 
splinters; the keel is entirely gone; and in some parts no less than 
three feet indepth of solid timber has been pounded away by the force 
with which she struck upon the rock, leaving not more than an inch 
and a half of wood-work between the water and her hold. Her safety 
has been entirely owing to the strength of her construction. 

Captain Rous was tried by a Court-martial on Tuesday, for the 
damage done to his ship ; but, of course, has been honourably acquitted. 


Very considerable alterations are making in the House of Lords, in 
order to render it more convenient for carrying on the public business. 
It is well known that the Peers have always entertained objections to 
the side-galleries ;.in fact, so strong have those objections been, that even 
on the most important nights during the past session their Lordships 
preferred being crowded together in the body of the house rather than 
go into either gallery. In consequence of this strong and oft-expressed 
aversion, every effort has been used by Sir R. Smirke to afford greater 
accommodation in the body of the house. In order to accomplish this 
desirable object, recesses have been cut in the side-walls (which are 
very thick) toa sufficient depth to allow of additional seats for about 
twenty Peers to be erected. The side-galleries, which used to extend 
the whole length of the house, have been much diminished ; one half 
of each (at those ends nearest the Strangers’ Gallery) has been removed, 
and the parts which remain will in future be approached by a winding 
staircase at the back of the Throne. Several other alterations about 
the Throne and below the bar are in progress. The seats are also 
undergoing some alterations; but all the works are carried on with 
such privacy that we were unable to collect particulars. In fact, we: 
understand, such is the secrecy observed, that when the men go tor 
their work in the morning, the keys are handed over by the House- 
keeper (Miss Wright) to the Clerk of the Works, in whose possession 
they remain until the labours of the day are over; and no one is ad- 
mitted except those employed. : i aac ey 

There are no alterations of any importance in the interior of the 
House of Commons; but other accommodations on an extensive scale 
are preparing. A large building at the south end (abutting on Abing- 
don Street), capable of holding 500 Members, has been erected, and is 
nearly completed. This room is to be used by the Library Committee 
in the day, and in the evening for divisions. It will be entered from 
the House by a door behind the Speaker’s chair, and under the Re- 
porters’ Gallery, and will afford much greater facility than at present 
in collecting the votes. This room is built of wood, but the under 
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part is of very substantial brick-work, and is divided into several com- 
partments, which we were informed are to be fitted up and used as the 

rison of the house; and that all persons who in future are committed 

y the Speaker for a breach of privileges will not, it is supposed, as 
heretofore, be sent-to Newgate, but be confined in these rooms under 
the immediate custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Two other addi- 
tional rooms are also erecting; one of which will be for the private use 
of the Speaker, and the other for Members to hold consultations. It 
is expected the whole of the alterations will be completed by Christ- 
mas.—- Times. 





Further notices of the Illustrations of the Annuals, with other items in the department 
of Fine Arts, &c. are unavoidably postponed, for want of reom. 


"POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieuxr. 

We understand that the vacant Blue Riband is to be conferred upon the 
Duke of Hamilton. The steady (?) attachment of his Grace to Liberal prin- 
ciples has given him a well-established claim to this distinguished honour,— 
Courier. 

We suspect that the “distinguished honour” is intended to fix a 
Waverer, not to reward a firm adherent. The Duke of Hamitron, 
and those Members of the House of Commons who have been aided 
in their elections by his Grace’s interest, have certainly not been the 
most constant of Ministerial supporters. 











The Dublin Election Commissioners did not make their appearance 
in Court on Thursday, according to their promise, to give their decision 
on Mr. Murpuy’s objections to the election of Mr. ArmMsrRonc as 
Chairman. The agents for the sitting Members waited their arrival 
for some time, in vain. The correspondent of the Courier says— 

«¢ There will most probably be no sitting now until Tuesday; and Mr.’Arm- 
strong will then be, doubtless, installed in the chair, without the slightest at- 
tention being paid to the serious arguments by which his Cisqualificatio 1 is 
sustained ; and the not improbable consequence will be, that the entire of the 
future proceedings will, as the effect of his ineligibility, be invalidated before 
the Committee.” 





The Standard has a letter from a Bridgewater correspondent, im- 
pugning the Liberal statements of the result of the West Somerset- 
shire registration : let us give the Tory the benefit of his asserted (but 
not proved) gain of 425 votes, and then his party will be in a minority 
of 392,—the Liberal majority at the last election having been 817. 

The Continental journals, received this morning, are destitute of 
important news. It is said that the American Chargé d’ Affaires has 
announced to Lovrs Putip, that the Government of the United 
States will not make the explanation or con¢ession required by the 
French Chambers as a preliminary to the payment of the twenty-five 
millions of francs. To this declaration, a fall, which occurred in the 
Funds at Paris on Wednesday, is attributed. 

In default of graver matters, the Parisian Opposition papers are 
making much of the bacchanalian revelries of Tuiers and some of his 
colleagues at Count ViciEr’s, to which we have alluded in the sum- 
mary of Foreign News. The Courier Frangais appeals to reports 
generally current. 

‘¢ From public reports and vulgar vauntings it appears, that an explosion of 
petards under the table, and musket-shots fired in the corridors, were accom- 
panied by laughs and remarks, which recalled the Fieschi machine. Is this 
denied? It has been said that a mock attack of barrieades, and a sham fight 
between troops and Republicans, took place. Is this denied? A Parlia- 
mentary drollery was bes of, in which the gestures and sallies of the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber were mimicked. Is this denied ? It was said that a noc- 
turnal charivari, executed with cauldrons, saucepans, &c. was followed. by 
something worse. Is this denied? Finally, scenes were said to have passed, 
far beyond the fun of schoolboys, or of the most Bacchie gayety,—such a scene 
a8 expression cannot be found to paint, and with which the imagination is 
tainted in conceiving.” 

This calls to mind the stories of some of GrorcE the Fourth’s 
freaks in the kitchen at Windsor. But then, a King can do no wrong, 
and a Minister ought to be a well-behaved personage. 





The following is the official statement of the average liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England from the 28th of July to the 20th of 
October inclusive. 

LIABILITIES. 
Circulation... .......417,930,000 
D&posits....reccseeeee 14,227,000 


ASSETS. 
Securities .............£23,661,000 
Bullion .......see0002 6,186,000 
£32,157,000 
Downing Street, October 23. 


£34,847,000 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHaneoe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

‘ The pressure for money has been materially diminished during the last few 
wu = the prices of Public Securities have not improved in consequence. 
. Aerts us morning the Consol Market presented a very firm appearance ; 

the intelligence received from Paris of the hesitation of the French Go- 
pag 7 pay the instalment upon the American Indemnity, rs. ate with a 
e om . OF a out 4 per cent, in the prices of the French Funds, induced some 

peculative sales at the openingiof the market; and although the price was kept 
up till oa middle of the day, in anticipation ofa large purchase on account of the 
Pind ndian Indemnity Loan, that operation (which was to the extent of 
,000/.) was no sooner effected than a decline of more than 4 per cent. 
took place. The amount of West Indian Loan now paid up is understood to 
be more than ten millions; so that the drain upon the floating capital for the 
remaining payments will not be considerable. 

In the Foreign Market, the sepresceaee conversion of Spanish Cortes Bonds 
still presses upon the market ; which is kept down by the sales of those speculators 
who, from inability to hold the Stock during the period requisite for the con- 
version, are forced to dispose of it. The quantity of Cortes Bonds thus forced 
upon the market during the last few days, has been very great; and an exten- 
sive conversion of them was effected on Tuesday last. “It was estimated that 
the amount of Cortes Bonds remaining unconverted at the beginning of the 
week, was about one million; and subsequent operations have reduced it nearly 

. One half; so that very few Cortes Bonds at present remain in existence. When 
the whole shall have been converted, the amount of Active Consolidated Spanish 


a Bebe pe which general designation all previous existing varieties 


will have merged) will not exceed thirty millions ; and as 








these Securities will comprise the whole of the Foreign Debt of Spain, the 
annual Dividends, amounting to one million and a hulf, cannot be considered 
a burden at all disproportioned to the improving resources of the country. 

The Dutch Funds have improved. The continuance of the “ armed 


neutrality” now existing between Belgium and Holland seems still probable; 
but as this state of things is popular in Holland among the mercantile classes, 
who benefit materially by the restrictions imposed by it upon the commerce of 
Belgium and the German States, the prices of Stock at Amsterdam are kept 
up; and, as a natural consequence, these Securities improve here. 
The other Continental Stocks continue unaffected at our last prices. 
The South American Funds are immoveable. 
Several new Railroad schemes have made their appearance ; and are all 
current at a trifling premium upon the original deposit. 
‘ y Saturpay, TweEtve o’Crock, 
The transactions of the morning have been quite unimportant. Consols are 
& percent. higher than last night, and Spanish Stock a shade flatter. All other 
descriptions of Foreign Stock are nominally at yesterday’s prices. 
Saturpay, Four o’ctock, 
The afternoon has been passed very inactively. Spanish Stock has rallied 
about 4 per cent., the closing price being 44}. ee remained during the 
whole of the afternoon at 914 §; buta decline occurred a few minutes previous 
to the closing of business: the last quotation is 91}, sellers. 
3 rer Cent. Consols....... 





914 4 Dutch 2¢ per Cents........ 554 4 
Ditto for Account.......... 914 French 3 per Cents ......+6 — 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities §99¢ £ Greek, 1825,5 perCents.... —— 
So Eee 2094 210 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 37 4 
Exchequer Bills........... 14 16 pm. Portuguese 3 per Cents..... 574 8 
ELS idle niu vb cdc . | Do.Regency5 per Cent..... 894 883 
Belgian 5 per Cents ....... 1024 34 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents, ex. div 844 85 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.. 43% 44 
Danish 3 per Cents........- 764 4 Ditto Active Stock 5Cent.., 42% 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Sir Charles Malcolm, Lyon, from London to Ceylon, has put into Brest with 
loss of masts, boats, &e, 

The Kersewell, Haswell, from Liverpool to the Cape, is discharging her.cargo at 
Plymouth, part of it being much wetted. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Oct. 22d, Janet, Mathewson, from Van Diemen’s Land; 23d, 
Cygnet, Rolls, from ditto; and Pero, Ruttee, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 20th, John 
Marsh, Clucas, from Bombay, At the Cape, July 22d, William Barnes, Norrice, from 
London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, October 20th, Larkins, Ingram, for Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and Olive Branch, Stirling, forthe Cape. 2lst, R. Reynolds, Liffen, for New South 
Wales; and 22d, Annabella, Anstruther, for Mauritius. From Liverpool, 17th, 
Sir J. Beresford, Mitchell, for Bengal ; 18th, Clyde, Ireland, for New South Wale ; 
19th, Trinculo, Jeffes, for Bombay ; and 22d, Williams, Skerry, for the Cape, 


THE THEATRES. 
Covent GaRDEN opened for the season on Monday; and the temp- 
tation of low prices coupled with a feeling of curiosity drew an over- 
flowing audience. There was actually a rush on the opening of the 
doors at the box-entrance, and the staircase was thronged as at a fare- 
well benefit. Long before the curtain rose, every place was occupied 
which afforded even a peep at the stage. The audience, as is usual on 
such occasions, was noisy ; and some discontented persons, who could 
not get seats, clamoured for their money; and the uproar was not 
quieted till the first act of the play was nearly half over,—when Mr. 
H. Wattack, the stage-manager, came forward, and promised admis- 
sion on another evening to those who were dissatisfied; hinting also, 
that for other disturbers there were peace-officers on duty. This should 
have been done at first. It was worthy of remark that the interruption 
proceeded from the boxes; the galleries were quiet, only indulging in 
vociferations between the acts. Their silence was propitiated by the 
very proper precaution of admitting no more to the upper regions than 
there were seats for. The audience seemed to be much of the same 
character as usual; the dress circle exhibiting a great number of ladies, 
and the private boxes being all filled : the lower gallery perhaps contained 
a larger proportion of the ‘‘ unwashed” than usual. The house has 
been cleaned, and presented a light and cheerful appearance. The new 
drop-scene, painted by Marsuatt, is rather a tawdry affair; the only 
part of it that is worthy of admiration being a temple looking as if 
seen in an oval mirror in its centre—it is designed in classic taste, and 
eautifully painted. 

“ God save the King” was sung in a manner that we forbear to 
characterize. Miss Turrrn shouted with all her might, and the gal- 
leries vociferously applauded; while Mr. Cottrns’s voice, not being 
so well able to bear the straining, cracked, and provoked a slight hiss. 
Miss Taytor then came forward to deliver a poetical address; but the 
confusion was so great that not a word of what she spoke reached our 
ears—perched as we were on a coign of ’yantage ‘“‘ Olympus high :” by 
those who were able to catch its import, it was received with great ap- 
plause. Let it speak for the Manager. 

‘¢ Patrons and Friends, trembling ’twixt hope and fear, 
I venture forth ;—say, am I welcome here? 
Ifso, my happy duty I pursue, 
And bid a grateful welcome, here, to you. 
Next, ’tis my task to say a humble word, 
For Covent Garden’s new-created lord ; 
To give you greeting in his proud domain, 
And ask your suffrage for a prosperous reign. 
Here, chiefs of loftier fame oe toil’d to guide 
The Thespian bark o’er Fashion’s changeful tide,- 
And nobly struggled amidst adverse winds, 
Their best reward—the praise of liberal minds. 
Not less ambitious is the hardy wight 
Who spreads the sail and takes the helm to-night ; 
Heedless of toil, he owns, with heart sincere, 
The public voice has taught him how to steer ; 
Fearless of storms, he trusts, as heretofore, 
The public smile will pilot him to shore. 
So the first mariners, safe degrees, 
Paddled through rivers ere they sail’d the szas ;, 
And thus Britannia’s matchless navigators 
Conquer in cock-boats ere they command first-raters. 
Such is our Manager; who ventures all, 
Proudly to rise, or, not inglorious, fall; — 
Resolved, by zealous effort, to maintain 
The Drama’s golden volume free from stain ; 
And diligent in search of all that tends 
To please the Stage’s best and truest friends = 
Not by profuse expense for foreign ware, 
But well-rewarded, sterling, native fare ; 
Substantial dishes served with tasteful spice, 
The highest banquet at the lowest price ! 
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For this he earnestly invites the aid 

Of British genius in each various grade ; 
Aspiring merit need repine no more, 

For here twill ever find an open door ; 

And ripen’d talent gain beneath this dome 

A friendly welcome, and a fostering home. 
Lastly, he bids me say, with honest pride, 

He stands atone, whatever may betide ! 
Shuns coA.irion, and resolves to be 
Unshackled as his birthright, Liberty ! 

When Heaven’s bright lamps are wedded in their flight, 
Both are eclipsed, and Earth deprived of light ; 
But when apart they steer their vestal course, 
They shine twin-glories of the Universe ! 
Thus, may the Sister Temples of the Muse 
Henceforth an independent ray diffuse ; 

Each, boldly emulou¢to gain the meed, 

By generous rivalry alike succeed ; 

And both resume their just and equal claim 
To present patronage and lasting fame.” 

The play was Hamlet; CuanLes KeMBLE personating the Prince of 
Denmark, Dowron Polonius, and Miss Taytor Ophelia: the other 
characters were about as respectably filled as at Drury Lane,—which, 
though it is saying but little, is yet more than we expected to have 
been able to say. Miss Taytor’s Ophelia is a clever stage per- 
formance; yet utterly worthless, wanting the simple and profound 
pathos of the character. Polonius is not quite suited to the admirable 
powers of Dowron. Farren is now the only actor that combines the 
shrewdness of the worldly man and the servility of the courtier with 
the garrulous imbecility of the shallow wit and the privileged freedom 

_of the old servant; and moreover, he seldom plays the buffoon. 
Kematr’s Hamlet is a graceful, solemn, and even impressive piece of 
measured declamation; but it is not the Hamlet of our imaginations. 
Neither, indeed, is Macreapy’s, beautiful as it is in many parts. 
Macreapy’s assumption of the natural and familiar manner of real 
life, brings the character nearer home to our feelings; but his 
studied elaboration is so apparent, that we cannot forget the actor; 
whose peculiar manner—not to call it affectation—is only now and 
then lost ina burst of energy. But it is somewhat late in the day 
to go into a minute criticism of the acting of Macrrapvy andCHARLES 
KemBLE. Peet nie 

We went to Covent Garden on Wednesday, to see how Macbeth was 
got up; and found the cast quite equal to that at Drury Lane; for 
Mrs. W. Wesr is at least as tolerable in Lady Macbeth as ELuen 
TREE; and Kemsace’s Macbeth is more massive and robust than 
Macreapy’s, if it be also more heavy. KeEmBLE is not comparable 
to Macreapy in the vividness with which he depicts the wretch- 
edness of the conscience-stricken murderer; nor is his vigour now 
equal to the energy of Macreapy: still it is a noble performance 
of its kind. For the rest, H. Watiack’s Macduff was better 
than Warpr’s, and G. Bennerr’s Banquo no worse than Coorer’s. 

From the two specimens we have seen of the strength of the Covent 
Garden company in tragedy, we should say that, though but little in- 
ferior to the cast at Drury Lane, it will not attract permanently. 
Drury has the advantage; and moreover it is at the lowest point of 
mediocrity there. Why does not Mr. Ospatpisron strengthen his 
company by his own exertions? He is no mean actor; and would be 
to Kemsie what VaNnpENHOoFF is to Macreapy. 

The music in Macbeth was passably performed, but not with the 
strength in numbers of the vocal corps at Drury Lance. As his com- 
pany is at present constituted, Mr. OspaLpiston would do well to 
eschew opera. 

Firzpatt has dramatized Paul Clifford; which is to be brought out 
on Wednesday. If well done, it will be an effective play, of the melo- 
dramatic order. 

_In the mean time, Power will be the chief attraction. He makes 
his first appearance since his return from America, on Monday, in 
the Irish Ambassudor and Teddy the Tiler. Kempr’s engagement 
terminates to-night. It was a short one, made for the nonce, to give 
eclat to the opening-week, the “star” having some provincial en- 
gagements to fulfil. We infer that it has been renewed, however; for 
the bills speak of it as a “ first engagement.” 

At Drury Lane, Macreapy is going the round of his characters; 
and on Wednesday he played Othello, with VanpENuorr as Iago ; 
Mrs. Yates being the Desdemona, and ELLEN Tree Emilia. This 
cast of the female characters may be accounted for by the circumstance 
of Desdemona’s husband (we do not mean Othello, but Mr. Yates) 
being the acting manager. Mrs. Yares is an admirable actress, but 
she is surely more fitted than ELtten Tree for the matronly part of 
Emilia. It is but fair to add, that we did not see this performance. 
In the cast of the Provoked Husband last week, Mrs. YATES was an- 
nounced for the part of Lady Grace “on this occasion ;” a phrase 
implying a condescension on the part of the person playing the cha- 
racter. Mrs. Yares’s powers are too well appreciated for her repu- 
tation to run any hazard of being lessened by the performance of a 
secondary character. We might prefer her Lady Macbeth to ELLEN 
Trer’s, but surely not her Desdemona. Ba.re’s opera is now adver- 
tised for Tuesday. 

The new melodrama at the Lyceum, called the Muleteer’s Vow, is 
one of those strange compounds of mystery, that, if they do not quite 
baffle compreliension, at any rate will not repay the trouble necessary 
to understand them. The Muleteer is a brigand chief—one of that 
tribe of virtuous, gentlemanly, and interesting rascals, who are found 
exclusively on the stage, and his vow is one of vengeance against the 
wrongful accuser of his father and persecutor of himself. The fulfil- 
ment of the vow brings retributive justice on the head of the Muleteer’s 
victim, in a very complicated shape, and by very intricate means. 
SERLE's acting as the Brigand Muleteer is admirable for grace, spirit, 
and feeling,—allowing for his incurable mannerism. A Miss Ricnarp- 
SON, in the character of a gipsy woman, evinced talent and good taste, 
that we hope to see developed to greater advantage in some more 
worthy part. Her voice is peculiarly sweet; and in her acting she 
never * o'’erstepped the modesty of nature,”—which, as the situations 
were merely melodramatic, is great praise of her discretion. Mr. 

Ruopzs showed considerable stage tact in the foolish character of a 





foppish Count; but he did not sing. The songs, which are pleasing, 
were allotted to Miss P. Horron and Miss NovetLo. A musical 
farce is announced for Monday. 

Another farcical burletta, iu the French, has been produced at 
the Adelphi, for the purpose of introducing WEBSTER on this stage, 
“It is called Yellow Kids,—from the circumstance of a pair of yellow 
kid gloves being the source of the jealousy, suspicion, and squabbling, 
which constitute the fun of the piece. WerxnsTER personatesa French 
dancing-master; and, not content with cutting capers, he grimaces 
also, thereby spoiling the effect of his acting. Buckstonr, whom he 
reminded us of, would have played the part with more drollery, though 
he might not have played the fiddle so well. 

Mr. Lionet Go.tpsmin is the last new star at the Queen's. He is 
announced to appear on Monday, in a new piece calculated to display 
his peculiar powers of mimicry. 

A new burletta, by JERROLD, with the exclamatory title of The 
Man's an Ass ! is to be produced at the Olympic on Monday. 





SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
; Hampstead, 16th October 1835, 

S1r—Having perused the article in the last number of the Spectator upon 
the now much-agitated question of the abolition of slavery in the United States, 
and fearing that your opinions, though in my humble opinion erroneous, are 
yet enforced with an appearance of originality and power which may induce 
many wellwishers to the Negro population to believe that it would be injudi- 
cious to persevere in favour of their emancipation at the present period of time, 
I beg permission to send in a few remarks in opposition to your views. 

The grand objection which you raise to the practicability of the emancipa- 
tion of the Slaves, is the supposed instantaneous abandonment and depopulation 
of the Southern States, through the emigration of the ios gpoag to the North 
and the West, where land is so abundant as to be obtained at an almost no- 
minal price. Therefore you believe that the rice plantations of South Carolina 
and the sugar fields of Louisiana would be thenceforth laid waste, the planters 
would be ruined in a mass, the exports of the country would decline, and so 

reat would be the multitude of evils to arise that Congress never could be 

rought to look them steadily in the face. Now, in answer to all this, I shall 
not advance the argument that it is equally just that planters should be ruined, 
as that Negroes should be starved, flogged, and destroyed,—or that though all 
the calamities anticipated from emancipation should in reality arise, yet that 
justice should be done, though the heavens rush down,—but shall proceed to 
show that your position has not been established, that the mass of the eman- 
cipated slaves would take their departure from the Southern States. Home 
is home to the Negro as much as to a man of any other coloured skin ; and the 
Negroes who have been born in the sunny regions of South Carolina would not 
very long remain in the icy winters of Massachusetts or of Maine. Even the re« 
gion of the Ohio, though one of the finest portions of the earth, is subject to very 
intense cold in the winter months; and itis perfectly well known that Negroes, 
from the languor of the circulation of the blood which is peculiar to that race 
of men, do fly invariably from the influence of cold. From the operation of 
this natural cause, there is little doubt that the mass of the Negro population 
will always remain in the Southern States. But allowing that the cultivation 
of sugar and of rice should decline, or even be extinguished altogether, still 
that would form no real objection to the emancipation of the slaves. Both of 
those crops are cultivated in the United States; and are so fatal to the health, 
energies, and lives of the Negro population, that the abandonment of the sugar 
and the rice plantations would be a most beneficial change in a political 
and economical point of view. The sickness, mortality, and consequent pecu- 
niary loss to the planters, through the waste of Negroes in the swamps of South 
Carolina and Louisiana, is so great as to reduce the real income of the planters 
of sugar and of rice considerably below that of the cultivators of cotton or of corn 
— the uplands, where the air is pure. The prohibitory duty upon the sugars 
of Cuba and Brazil, and the consequent taxation of the whole population of the 
United States, to an amount of many millions per annum, in the double price 
of the sugar consumed in the country for the purpose of bolstering up the mo- 
nopoly of its cultivation in the State of Louisiana alone, has enabled the planters 
of that State to contend against the pecuniary loss arising from the waste of 
Negro life in that truly horrible region upon the banks of the Mississippi. In- 
deed, it could be shown that the sum paid by the people of the United States 
to the sugar-growers of Louisiana would, in some three or four years, amount to 
a fund equal to the purchase of the whole of the plantations ; which, as sugar 
could be procured so much lower in price from Cuba and Brazil, are not indis« 
pensable to be cultivated in a country where Jand so much abounds, and thus, 
as uninhabitable by man, might be allowed to revert to a state of waste. Again, 
though the whole of the rice plantations of Georgia and South Carolina were 
hentonel through the refusal of the Negroes to work amidst the slime of those 
filthy and fever-breeding swamps, yet the world would not be at an end though 
no more rice were raised in those States after the emancipation of the slaves,— 
since the Negro who should abandon his work in a rice swamp would be raising 
corn or other agricultural value in a healthier place; whilst the aggregate of 
production would be increased by the greater physical energies of the Negro, 
and the more numerous and healthy offspring which the change in his condition 
would tend to bring into the world. My proposal, therefore, is, that in any 
scheme for the emancipation of the slaves, the sugar and the rice plantations 
should be purchased, if insisted upon by the planters, along with the Negroes ; 
the State afterwards letting out or selling them in small portions to the Negroes 
who now are accustomed to their cultivation. And should the Negroes refuse 
to remain upon them upon any terms, and the whole cfthe plantations be aban- 
doned, yet I am entirely sure that the political economy of the question would 
be abundantly satisfied by the change. With regard to the cotton plantations, 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the Negroes would abandon 
them or refuse to work upon moderate terms, and therefore no arrangement for 
their purchase would be required ; for no Negro would leave the delightful lati- 
tudes of the uplands of South Carolina for the rigorous climate and to him 
equally prejudiced and inhospitable people of the Northern or Western States. 

Should you insert this communication, I hope to send you at a future time 
some more particular calculations, for the purpose of showing that the abolition 
of slavery in the United States is not only less impracticable than is usually 
supposed, but may be effected more easily in that country than in any other 
portion of the world. The excitement and boiling-over of rage which unhap- 
pily and most needlessly exist in America itself at the present time, render it 
doubly the duty of persons abroad to discuss the subject with that impartiality 
which only can be observed at a distance from the scene. Prejudice, I am per- 
suaded, will soon yield to the influence of reason and arithmetic upon so en- 
lightened a people as those of the United States; and as the style in which the 
Spectator is accustomed to enforce its political opinions, renders doubly disad- 
vantageous any error in its views of this great question, it is not to be doubted 
that impartial discussion will be allowed in the columns of a journal of which 
the influence is so extensive both at home and abroad. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
H. Farrsaixn- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIGNS OF A POPULAR ADMINISTRATION. 


WHEN men of capital hoard up their treasure, or invest it in 
foreign funds, we are apt to suspect that there is something rotten 
in the state of public affairs,—that the Government is weak, or 
the People inclined to turbulence; or, for some cause or another, 
that political convulsion is apprehended. When such is the case, 
projects of national improvement are discouraged; large wnder- 
takings are suspended ; the Finance Minister pays heavy interest 
for his borrowed money ; the poor-rates are augmented; foreign 
trade languishes; the Gazette is crowded; and men cut their 
throats. 

If the Tories speak truth, this ought to be the state of affairs 
in England at present. For, according to the Tories, the domi- 
nant party in the country is factious and revolutionary ; the Mi- 
nisters are the contemptible agents of this faction; every valuable 
and time-honoured institution in the land is in jeopardy ; an un- 
scrupulous demagogue—* a rancorous-mouthed ruffian "—wields 
the whole power of the Government, insulting the King and 
bearding the Aristocracy. This is what the Tories say in their 
speeches and writings, usque ad nauseam. 

Now glance at the actual state of affairs. We find that many 
miliions of money arein the process of being laid out on railways, 
without the least prospect of any return for several years to come, 
but in the full confidence of continued prosperity. New manufac- 
tories are springing up in various parts of the country. A Glasgow 
paper states that at no former time were so many persons engaged 
in building houses in that city at present. In all the other 
principal towns there are similar marks of prosperity. The num- 
ber of private acts passed last session for local improvements 
was unusually large. Our dock-companies are increasing their 
dividends. Newly-built steam-boats crowd our rivers. The trade 
to Canton has been extended prodigiously ; and we are not aware 
that it is on the cecrease to any part of the world. The Poor- 
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rates have been reduced one-third within the last year. The 
Slavery Loan was negotiated on terms unprecedently low. The 


Three per Cents. are at 914". The disposition of the People is to 
be tranquil and contented: they meet by the hundred thousand 
together, and not a single act of violence is committed. 

And yet, say the Tories, the Government is incapable, unpo- 
pular, feeble, and revolutionary! Do these persons expect to be 
believed? Not in England, certainly. But on the Continent? 
No—they cannot hope to make fools of Louts Puaitip, Metrer- 
Nnicu, ANCILLON, and NessELRopE. Those Ministers know 
well enough what are the signs of a discontented people and an 
odious government; and if the Tories swore till they were black 
in the face that their ridiculous calumnies were true as the gospel, 
they would be only laughed at by the shrewd statesmen we have 
named. Facts give the lie to the Tory assertions; and until the 
baffled Opposition can produce facts to back their pottle-deep 
harangues and flaming newspaper articles, they may as well 
bottle up their eloquence and their ink. 





THE MONARCHY NOT ENDANGERED 
BY REFORM. 


Lorp Joun Russetz's reply to the address of the Plymouth 
and Devonport Reformers seems to countenance the notion, which 
the Peers would gladly inculcate universally, that to deprive the 
members of the Upper House of the hereditary power of Irre- 
sponsible Legislation, would endanger the Monarchy. 

‘“‘T earnestly recommend you (says the newspaper report of Lord John’s 
reply) to look for the triumph of further measures of reform, rather to the 
efiect of public opinion, enlightened and matured by knowledge and discussion, 
than to organic changes; which cannot be proposed without causing division, 
nor carried without risk of convulsion, and which, even if carried, would be 
of yery dubious benefit indeed to the popular cause, but of unquestionable 
danger to the Monarchy.” 

If Lord Joun Russewx had been asked to point out in what 
‘way a reform of the House of Lords—the organic change to which 
We presume he referred—would tend to make the King’s crown 
less safe upon his head, we suspect he would have been not a 
little puzzled. When men are conscious of being subject to 
national dislike on account of the possession of certain exclusive 
privileges, they are very ready to turn round and assert that some 
popular institution would be placed in jeopardy were those pri- 
vileges meddled with or taken away. ‘Thus, not very long ago, 
it was the cue of a dominant party to represent dissent from the 
Church as synonymous with disaffection to the State. Noncon- 
formists were excluded from corporations, under the pretence 
that their loyalty was questionable; and a valuable monopoly 
was thereby secured to the Church party. And at the present 
day, the Peers strive to make us believe that all who would 
abolish their hereditary right to legislate for the People, not only 
wish for, but are taking steps, to establish a Republic and over- 
throw the Monarchy. They know that the idea of a Republic 
is not popular with any considerable number of persons in this 
country, and that Monarchy is agreeable to our habits and pre- 


judices: if therefore they can persuade the People that the pre- 
Servation of their exclusive privileges and the continuance of the 
Monareby are linked together—that they and the King are em- 
barked in the same boat—they will have secured an exceed- 


_Angly advantageous position for themselves during the coming 
struggle, 





But it happens, unfortunately for them, that a consideration of 
the facts of the case and a reference to history lead to an opposite 
conclusion. It will be impossible for them to name any one re- 
cognized duty of the Sovereign which he would not be able to 
perform equally well with an Elective as with an Hereditary Upper 
Chamber. The power to name his Ministers, to command the 
country’s armies, to make peace or war—in short, every faculty 
essential to the maintenance of order and the conduct of the 
government, now ascribed by the Constitution to the King—would 
remain unimpaired by such an alteration in the House of Peers as 
would render its members responsible. The read power of making 
war and peace, naming the Ministers, and conducting the govern- 
ment, has, we all know, only occasionally, and not of late 
years, resided in the King. The Monarchs of England, as 
of every other country, have been either despots, or cons 
trolled by their Ministers, or enslaved by favourites, male 
or female. From the Revolution in 1688 to the passing 
of the Reform Act, the Oligarchy, Whig and Tory by turns 
dictated to the Sovereign. The Reform Act, with all its defects, 
transferred that power to the People. The King, however, is 
just where he was: he must now consult the National Repre- 
sentatives, instead of the leaders of the Aristocracy, as to the 
tight mode of carrying on the government. Were the Peers 
reduced to the same state of absolute dependence on the Com- 
mons as a majority of the Commons were till lately on the Peers, 
still the Roya? authority would not be lessened. 

The King is an hereditary Monarch, and the Peers are heredi- 
tary Lawmakers ; therefore, say some very wise persons, if you 
attack the hereditary principle, you assail the Throne. It was on 
this ground that the privileges of the Aldermen were defended ; 
but they, at last, were sacrificed; and we are not aware that the 
Throne was shaken. Neither the Scotch nor the Irish Peers sit 
in the House of Lords as hereditary legislators; the former being 
elected for one Parliament only, the latter for life; while the Irish 
Bishops sit in rotation. Yet no one supposes that the Monarchy is 
in peril because so considerable a number of the Upper House 
find their way to it in this manner. 

If there were no better reason why the Monarchy should be 
hereditary than that the legislative privileges of the Peers should 
be perpetuated, there might be some show of reason for 
alleging, that in attacking the latter the former was glanced 
at. The fact, however, is, that there are, to the great ma- 
jority of the People, sufficient reasons why the Throne shou!d not 
be the subject of an election contest—a prize to powerful and am- 
bitious individuals; but there is no such argument to be urged in 
favour of the Peers. The latter have duties to perform, which, 
from the constitution of human nature, they must perform better 
when under a sense of strict and real responsibility, than when 
left to the dictates of their own caprice ; and there is no risk of a 
civil war about the patent of a dukedom. Thus we have cause to 
support the Hereditary Monarchy and abolish Irresponsible 
Legislation. 

It is not on the Peerage that the King of England should be 
taught to rely as the main prop of his throne. His Majesty 
must look to the Commons for every thing necessary to support 
Royalty. Were all the privileged classes swept from the 
face of the earth, the Army and Navy and the national cre- 
ditor would still be paid; the Judges would go the circuit as 
usual; not a sixpence of the Civil List payments needs be in 
arrear ; all the essential and necessary parts of the State machinery 
would be kept in perfect repair and in regular motion. But sup- 
pose that for one session the House of Commons were distrustful, 
or disloyal—then indeed the Throne would be in danger. 

Though it is undeniable, that were the institution of the 
Peerage utterly abolished—nay, were there no Upper Chamber at 
all—every prerogative of the Crown necessary for conducting the 
government might be preserved entire, still no measure of such ex- 
tent is intended or desired. All that is aimed at is the remodel- 
ling of the Upper Chamber so as to secure general uniformity 
in its measures with public opinion, as represented in the House 
of Commons. At present, the two Houses are at variance; and 
the results of the Registration justify us in affirming that 
there is not the slightest prospect of the predominance of the 
Commons being overthrown: it is clear that the Lords have so 
far the worst of the battle. But it is not sufficient that they should 
yield on one or two points. The Nation has a right to exact 
security against the recurrence of such contests as we are now 
in the midst of. It is not fitting—it is absolutely disgraceful— 
that the affairs of this mighty empire should be in constant danger 
of being thrown into confusion by a defect in its fundamental 
institutions. Therefore it is that we refuse to receive as a reply 
to the arguments in favour of Peerage Reform, that by and b 
the Lords will be frightened into passing the Irish Church Bill 
and other good measures. We want a permanent improvement, 
not a temporary advantage, or a mere party triumph. 

The Monarchy does not stand in the way of this improve- 
ment: the obstacle is the system of Irresponsible Legislation 
by the Peers. Danger tothe Monarchy may unquestionably arise 
if the King takes the weaker side, and allies himself with the 
Peers instead of the People; but we repeat, that we have been 
utterly at a loss to discover—and no one has as yet enlightened 
our darkness on the point—in what way the Regal power is en- 
dangered by depriving the Peers of certain privileges which are 
odious» because abused by their possessors, and inconsistent 





with the principles of a Representative Government, 
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And, putting aside the asserted peril-to. froma Re-. 
form of the House of Lords, we ask Lord. Jonn Russgx, whether 
in future the Government of this country is to be conducted 
on Popular or on Oligarchical principles? Was the Reform 
Act a mockery, or is it to be the means of giving the country a 
Representative Government? Ifthe latter, then is it statesman- 
like to refuse such ulterior measures as are necessary to the 
effectual carrying out of the Representative principle ?—indeed, 
ts it possible, in the advanced state of public intelligence, to halt 
mid-way? It is surely idle to oppose beneficial changes de- 
manded ‘by the Pecple, because they are organtc. The only 
question should be, are they advantageous ?_ Lord Jonn Russei 
may depend on it, that the word “organic” has nothing terrible 
in it to the real Reformers. The time has departed when the 
Nation could be frightened by nicknames. Within a few days 
there have been meetings of Members with their constituents in 
the North and in the South, at which the determination to have 
this “ organic” change was enthusiastically avowed. _ 

Again we repeat our warning to Ministers, to let this question 
of Peerage Reform have fair play. All we ask of them is to 
leave the Nation to deal with it. It will be extremely ha- 
zardous to them to take part in the contest; and if they are 
wise, they will avoid, as much as possible, all occasions for dis- 
cussing the subject. Their friends, too, will show Giscretion in 
not unnecessarily bringing the Ministers before the public during 
the recess, by invitations to dinners and by addresses. It is 
hardly possible that they can avoid giving ground for incorrect 
anticipations in regard to their future policy. Their enemies the 
Tories are sure to misrepresent them; and their friends the Re- 
formers may be offended or made distrustful. 





THE CHURCH IN IRELAND:* CLERICAL 
INTOLERANCE IN SCOTLAND. 


THE reception of O'ConNELL is not the only proof of the decline 
of bigotry among the Scottish People. We are glad to see that, 
in Perth, Mr. O’Sutuivan, the hired Orange Agitator, com- 
pletely failed in his attempt to get up an Anti-Catholie Associa- 
tion; and that, although backed at a public meeting by Dr. 
Tuomson, one of the Established Clergy of Perth, and by the 
notorious Captain Gorpon, he was assailed with a storm of dis- 
approbation when he ventured to repeat his calumnies on our 
Catholic fellow subjects, and to vilify the Liberal Ministers. The 
fact is, that the hypocritical pretensions of these men will not 
bear the scrutiny of an assembly not packed for the purpose of 
swallowing all the slanderous stuff concocted in the Orange- 
Tory clubs. It is seen that the Government is the real object of 
attack, and zeal for Protestantism a mere sham. Among right- 
thinking people the conduct of the clerical agitators excites nothing 
but disgust. 

While the Laity in Scotland are acting like men of sense, it is 
lamentable to see the Clergy verifying the severe observation of 
CLARENDON, that of all classes Churchmen are the last to discern 
the signs of the times. We had recently occasion to notice the 
violent speeches of Dr. CHaumers, in the Commission of the 
General Assembly, in regard to the Church Commission issued by 
the King’s Ministers; and this week we are reminded of the 
harangue of the Reverend Mr. Bucuan of Kelloe, (who on the 
same occasion reviled Mr. O’ConneLu in bitter terms,) by 
an admirable letter from O'ConneLu to his defamer. Mr. 
Bucuan has richly deserved the lecture; and it is to be hoped 
that, in common with other bigots of the same stamp, he will 
learn a lesson of Christian charity from the “ impious” Papist. 
The “ Very Reverend Synod of Aberdeen” has also been venting 
golen-seligous spite on the Government, and denouncing the 

aith of the Catholics. The Times has the assurance to say, that 

the Synod spoke “the public voice of Scotland,”—notwithstand- 
ing the fact, that a majority of the Scottish Representatives sup- 
ported the Irish Church Reform Bill, which the Synod misrepre- 
sented and abused; and that Mr. BaNNERMAN the Member for 
the city where the Synod assembled, is a stanch supporter of 
those principles which the Times, to its cost, has deserted. 

We never read any thing more glaring than the misrepresen- 
tation of the Irish Church Bill by the Synod of Aberdeen. In 
the “declaration” of their views, these super-excellent persons 
assert that one branch of the British Legislature has sanctioned 
“ measures calculated but too evidently to sap the foundations of 
our Protestant institutions.” They add— 

“ That ey can contemplate in the dismemberment of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment of Ireland—in the suppression, in that unhappy country, of nine 
hundred and fifty Protestant parishes—no other result, whatever attempts 
may be made to disguise the real nature of the measure, or however the pro- 
moters of it may have imposed upon th lves, than the restoration and re- 
astablishment of Romish supremacy.” 

They have the hardihood to pretend that the Church in Ireland 

has been persecuted, and that its “present depressed state” is 
owing to persecution. Language has no meaning, if a church 
force on the people, and maintained for centuries in the posses- 
sion of an enormous revenue by fire and sword, can be called a 
secuted Church. The Catholic Church, “in her root as in her 
ranches,” is denounced as Antichristian and persecuting ; and 
“awful guilt and danger” is said to be incurred by those “ who 
lend themselves, in any way whatever, to seal up anew the foun- 
~ dains of living waters,’—which means, who support the Irish 
+ Chureh Bill, 
The greater part of the “declaration” is a tissue of verbose de- 





famation; -hut we have quoted one ‘misstatement of fact, which 
has been, repeatedly exposed, yet which is reasserted as solemnly as 
if it W ere truth and nota lie: we allude to the alleged suppres- 
sion, oy the Irish Chureh Bil, of nine hundred and fifty Protestant 
parishes. Now the fact is, that 2o¢ one parish is suppressed. We 
copy a statement of the real provisions of the bill on this head, 
{rom the excellent pamphlet published by the Reform Association, 
on the Irish Church,—and which, we are happy to say, has been 
extensively circulated, in a cheap form, in Scotland as well as in 
England. 

“¢ By the Glst clause, in every parish where there is now a church or chape’, 
and a resident officiating minister, how small soever the number of Protestants 
may be, a separate Curate is to be appointed for their instruction ; the only dik 
ference being that, as Curate, he will receive a stipend of from 75/. to 1502. per 
annum, while, as Rector, under the present system, he might receive, for pre- 
cisely the same amount of duty, 5002. or 10007. 

‘* By the 60th clause, in parishes where there are less than fifty Protestants, 
but no church or resident clergyman, the cure of souls is to be committed to 
the minister of an adjoining parish; who will receive an addition to his sti- 
pend, for undertaking it, varying in amount from 10/. to 502. But, where 
adequate provision cannot hy such means be conveniently made, a@ separate 
Curate is to be appointed there also, and provided for out of the general fund. 

“* By the 62d clause, where there is no Protestant in a parish, the sum of 5. 
is to be allotted to the minister of an adjoining parish, in acknowledgment of 
his spiritual authority, and to maintain the principle distinctly laid down by 
Lord Morpeth—namely, that there shall be no portion of the State’s dominions 
without the pale of the State’s religion. 

‘* By the 70th clause, a power is given to dissolve Unions; and, by the 77th 
clause, the income of a benefice may be reduced, upon the death of the present 
incumbent, where such income appears to be disproportionate to the eccle 
siastical duties; but in no case can any such reduction take place unless the 
income exceed 5001. ; nor can it ever be reduced below 3002., provided the 
number of the Protestant parishioners be more than fifty. 

* Now 300/. is the maximum of remuneration amongst the Presbyterians in 
the North of Ireland ; 300J. is the average standard of remuneration throughout 
the whole of Scotland; and we see no reasonable ground upon which the 
Church of the Minority can claim a higher scale of recompense for the care of 
their scanty flocks, than is assigned to the Presbyterian clergy, who, for the 
most part, have numerous congregations, for the faithful and laborious discharge 
of all the duties of the Christian ministry. We see not how Christianity can 
suffer by it, or the influence of religion be impaired. But mark by what pre- 
cautions even this concession is guarded in this much-calumniated bill! The 
reduction is not to take place at all, unless the Lord-Lieutenant in Council, 
upon a report from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with whom the Bishop 
of the diocese is in all cases associated, shall decide that the income of the parish 
is disproportionate to the duty: and whenever the spiritual wants of the parish 
increase, the same Commissioners are directed, by clause 84, specially to report 
the fact, in order that the Lord-Lieutenant may make immediate provision for 
the case, either by assigning a larger income to the incumbent, or by removing 
the suspension, if the parish should be amongst the number of the parishes 
suspended in consequence of the absence of a Protestant population. 

“¢ Again, by clause 74, places of worship are to be provided for Protestant 
worship, where there are none now. By clause 83, compensation is to be given 
for advowsons coming under the operation of the Act, in all cases where they 
are not vested in the Crown, or the Bishops, wben they may fairly be regarded 
as public propetty. Ina word, every precaution has been taken that can briog 
the change, which must necessarily be effected in the present distribution of 
Ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland, into harmony with the strictest justice, the 
most scrupulous regard for the rights of property, and the sincerest desire to 
insure to the Church of England in that country a stability which nothing else 
can give to her, by narrowing her claims to those limits within which they 
will be cheerfully supplied—we mean the legitimate wants of the Protestant 
population.” 

Now is it not disgusting, in the face of these statements—whose 
perfect correctness is incontrovertible—to find any body of men, 
professing to represent a large portion of the religious commu- 
nity, deliberately asserting that the bill for the regulation of the 
Irish Church Revenues enacted the “ suppression of nine hundred 
aud fifty Protestant parishes,” and was calculated to promote “ the 
restoration and reestablishment of Romish supremacy?” The ase 
sertion is nothing more or less than a /ie,—begging the Very 
Reverend’s pardon; but the deliberate premeditation of the false- 
hood warrants the blunt directness of the word. 

We safely challenge the reverend members of the Aberdeen 
Synod to point out another instance in the history of the Christian 
world, where a people were called upon to make such sacrifices 
for the support and perpetuation, under all imaginable circum- 
stances, of the faith of an hostile minority, as by this much-abused 
measure the Catholic millions of Ireland, the poorest in Christendom, 
were called upon to make for the Church of the wealthy Protestant 
fraction of the nation. Ireland has been for centuries plundered 
and oppressed. Her Catholic population have been treated by the 
dominant faction in the island as if they were wild beasts. So 
constant and uniform has been this policy, that when a glimmering 
of justice is seen—when a decrease of iniquity in our bearing 
towards her is visible—people are apt to imagine that a great boon 
conferred on the nation, and her Representatives are in an ecstacy 
of gratitude and delight.. Thus the Irish People received the 
Church Bill. But we ask any Englishman or Scotchman, to 
fancy himself—if he can so far stretch his imaginative powers— 
in the position of a Catholic Irishman: let him suppose that he is 
one of six millions and a half, and that he is called upon to main- 
tain in perpetuity the churches and ministers of the faith of less 
than a million of his fellow countrymen: would he not deem the 
very proposition an insult of the grossest kind? Would any 
statesman that ever lived dare to make a similar proposition to an 
Englishman or a Scotehman—ay, or to a Frenchman, aa 
or Spaniard? We will venture to say, that, out of Ireland, suc 
aggravating tyranny as this very measure of alleviation seeks 1 
establish, was never heard of. There is nothing like it im a 
history of Pagan, Mahommedan, or Christian superstition 1n the 
darkest ages. 

Yet this small measure of relief was refused to Ireland. The 








upholders of the present bloodstained Establishment will rue the 
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day when they rejected the proffered compromise. Such terms 
they never will have, they never ought to have, again, In the 
mean while, the Irish Clergy have got the benediction of the 
Archbishop of Armagu, and the “declaration” of the Very 
Reverend the Synod of Aberdeen, to “ chew upon;” but they 
will get no tithes, 





LORD BROUGHAM AT HIS TRICKS AGAIN. 


A.tnover the Edinburgh Review is no longer anxiously ex- 
pected and eagerly read, as in its former days of power and bril- 
liancy, yet it occasionally demands attention from the circumstance 
of being the organ of a particular party,—«r nov, indeed, m 
frequently of certain individuals of note. Of these, the prin ip. 
Lord Broveuam and Vaux. They who wish tu know what L 
BroucHawm would be at, turn to the Hdinburgh Review ; where 
they generaty find some indications of what must, in courtesy, 
be termed his policy. The Number for Octoker, published this 
week, contains an article on the “ Last Session of Parliament,” 
which is universally ascribed to him; and which, though he 
probably did not actually write—only retouch it, (for it may be 
convenient by and by to say, “I never wrote that article ”)—is 
evidently the product of his inspiration. It is rambling and dif- 
fuse: errors, inconsistencies, rash and. unfounded assertions, 
strike the reader in almost every page: at the same time there 
are several good things, well put. The manner in which the 
House of Peers is defended—its use as a court of revision, with 
the enumeration of its services in legislation—frequent references 
to Lord BrovgHam’s own measures and pet projects, with insi- 
dious attempts to magnify their importance—indicate the noble 
and learned author,—mind, we do not say writer; for, except 
occasionally, it does not strike us that Lord BroucHam actually 
held the pen. 

We regret to see Lord BroucuHam take this course. It seems 
too plain that he is still! on the look-out for office—perhaps ex- 
pecting it. His object is to persuade the Country that the Go- 
vernment is weak—weak because wanting BroucHam, But, as 
we have repeatedly said, though Lord BrougHAam may be very 
useful as an independent member of the Legislature, as a Minister 
he would be—as he has been—mischievous to the country, and a 
nuisance to his colleagues. Why can he not discern that his 
mission lies in another direction ? 

It is the unhappy eagerness for official power and influence that 
misleads him. The acute and vigilant Tory partisan, the Standard, 
sees that in this very article he has been playing the game of the 
Tories; andis consequently eager to give it extended circulation,— 
at the same time that, according to his custom when any reputed 
Liberal is doing mischief to his party, our contemporary profusely 
jauds the talent, acuteness, and constitutional feeling of the noble 
and learned author. The Standard calls the article in the Review 
a “ remarkable and truly useful essay ”—a “ powerful Conservative 
article" not unworthy of his Lordship’s talent and comprehen- 
sive views "—“ a most important contribution to the Conservative 
cause "—which they must give “ copious extracts” from, and 
* recur to often ”—with more of the like sort. 

The Standard is right. Under the thin pretence’ of rousing 
the People to support Lord Mre.sourng, the author of the 
article has done his best to give him a shake; in the vain, infatu- 
ated expectation, that the BRouGHAm alliance will be courted as a 
tower of strength by the tottering Government. 

Regarding this ‘remarkable essay” as a “contribution,” 
though not a “ powerful” one, to the “ Conservative cause,” we 
proceed to examine some of its strange positions, and to expose 
some of its unfounded statements: and if our strictures shall 
appear deficient in the Jucidus ordo which is so desirable, we 
beg our readers to bear in mind the erratic course of the per- 
sonage with whom we have to deal. 

The Radieals are blamed by Lord Brovenam for the change 
of Ministry in last November. “The abusive tone taken by 
many at public meetings, and by some through the press: this, 
and this alone, was the cause of the change in November 1834.” 
Again, it is said that the People are“ to blame” for the “ fatal 
increase” in Tory strength at the last election. - This is a con- 
venient doctrine for the unpopular members of the Grey 
Ministry. But how came the Ministers to be abused? how came 
the People to be supine? Had the latter become indifferent to 
Reform ?—No such thing. But the People saw, that in the futile 
attempt to conciliate the Tories, Ministers were throwing Reform 
overboard. The tone of the Ministerial press was insolent : Lord 
Brovucuam wrote articles in the Edinburgh Review to point out 
how little the Duke of Wetuineron and Sir Rouert Peet dif- 
fered from Lords Grey and ALTHoRP: he made speeches in 
pea of the Peers, who had rejected the Local Courts Bill, the 

rish Tithe Bill, and the Warwick Borough Bill: and told the 

: 4 5D : 

People, that though little was done in the last session, less would 
be done in the next. The real Reformers were disgusted: they 
took Lord Broveuam at his word, and, for the time, saw little 
difference between Whig and Tory. The Radicals were not the 
only disaffected Liberals. We knew and stated, in the early part 
of the session of 1834, that many of the regular Whig supporters 
of the Government privately declared that their constitutents were 
dissatisfied, and that their Ministerial votes put their seats in 
jeopardy. Who forced Lord Sranxey and his friends to retire, 
p Sas the alarmed and displeased majority of a House in which 
— were only about a hundred Tories and not so many 
icals? Who compelled Ministers to emasculate their Coer$ 











cion Bill?——No, no, Lord Brouveuanm : the discontent among the 
Reformers had become very general before you undertook your 
famous tour into Scotland; where ycur speeches did the Mrn- 
BOURNE Ministry vast injury among the multitudes, who were 
not in the secret of your essential unimportance in the remedelled 
Cabinet. The result of the unpopularity of the Grey Ministr 
was visible in the elections. The People stood by those at the 
hustings who had stood by them in the House of Commons, 
Searcely a Radical lost his seat; but the Whigs were smote hip 
and thigh. Suppose that an election were to take place now— 
not a supporter of Lord MELBouRNE would make way for a Tory. 
Whence thischange? It has arisen from the change in W hig poliey ; 
which policy is very different from what it was under the Grey 
dominion. It is indeed said in the Review, that the Irisl: Coer- 
cion Bill was Lord Me.tzourne’s, and therefore that the Mrx- 
BOURNE Ministry is no better than the Grey. What misrepre- 
sentation! — Lord Mrtsourner’s Government, of whomsoeyer 
composed, (for that is a secondary question,) took the milder 
measure, and has since rendered it unexceptionable. It is not 
as an individual member of the Grry Cabinet, but as the head of 
his own, that Lord MeLnourne has deserved and won “ golden 
opinions.” The Country knows the difference between the present 
and the Grey Ministry, and prefers the present; even although 
Lord Broveuam, as Earl Grey's Chancellor, would fain make 
it appear that there is nothing to choose between them. 

It is one of the gross inconsistencies of the article we are exa- 
mining, that while in one page the author professes to view “ with 
feelings of extreme pain, somewhat mingled with indignation,” 
the comparisons drawn between the Grey and MEeLBourne Ca- 
binets, “ all in disparagement” of the former,—while he speaks 
of the “ gross absurdity” of such disparaging comparisons, and 
says the only reason for the Radicals’ preference of the Mrt- 
BOURNE Cabinet is that they “helped the Courtiers to dismiss the 
Government of 1834, and are now defending the Government 
of 1835,°—it is gross inconsistency in this writer to assert, as he 
does ¢rwdy in another part of the same essay, that * other Admi- 
nistrations have known and felt that their existence depended 
upon the favour of the Court, and the countenance of the Peers, 
and to a certain degree on the favour of the People; this feels 
and knows that its existence depends on the People’s support 
alone.” Why, is not this a sufficient justification of the pre- 
ference given to it by the Liberals? It is the cause of that 
preference. Where isthe “absurdity” in the People’s choosing 
to support a ¢horoughly popular Ministry, rather than one which 
looked to the “ favour of the Court and the countenance of the 
Peers, and only in a certain degree to the favour of the People?” 
In the sentence last quoted, Lord Broveuam has pronounced 
the condemnation of the Grey and the just eulogium of the 
MELsBouRNE Ministry. 

The Reviewer goes on to say, that the present must transpose 
the rule of former Ministries, which courted the Avistocracy, and 
only sought not to offend the People; for this must do “ nothing 
offensive to the Aristocracy and the Crown, but seek first of all to- 
please the People.” Ay, but suppose what pleases the People is 
offensive to the Aristocracy and the Crown ?—Lord BroucHams- 
policy is not fitted for the times. He cannot serve both God and 
Mammon; he cannot please the People avd the Peers. His sys- 
tem of government is not workable; and as he has tried it and 
failed, he ought to know as much by this time. 

The present state of parties is described as one in which “ this 
very worst of mischiefs must oftentimes befal us—that small 
knots of men, or even single individuals, rising into an unnatural 
and most inauspicious importance, are enabled to dictate to the 
Government what line should be pursued, and thus become ar- 
biters upon measures of the greatest moment. This is intended 
fora blow at O'CoNNELL ; whose personal importance has eelipsed 
that of the Ex-Chancellor, though in 1830 Ais personal influence 
was so great and “ unnatural” that he forced Lord Grey to make 
him Chancellor. But it is a consolation to all good citizens to 
know, that the importance of the “ individual” alluded to by the 
Reviewer, is based upon his patriotism : when he deserts his coun- 
try, the People will desert him. He has no influence independent 
of the People; to whom be must cleave, or, like the once powerful 
Henry Broveuaw, he will fall from his high estate. This is 
very different kind of influence from that possessed a few years 
ago by knots of Boroughmongers; which was “ inauspicious,” 
and in a free country ‘* unnatural.” 

We have hinted that one of the objects of the article in the 
Edinburgh Review is to make out a case for the House of Peers. 
With this view, the Lords are represented as stopping the Im- 
prisonment for Debt Bill, only because they had not sufficient 
time to discuss it. This was not the real cause: Lord Harg- 
woop said distinctly, that he should oppose the bill because it 
rendered their Lordships’ landed property liable to the Bankrupt- 
laws—it made land liable to be taken in payment for simple con- 
tract debts. 

We are told that the excuse for throwing out the Roman Ca- 
tholic Marriages Bill was an unwillingness to touch the Marriage 
law until it could ali be recast: but where was this pretence 
when Lord Lynpnorst’s bill was passed? Did not that affect 
the Marriage-law in a most important part? Lord BroucHAaM 
is forced to admit that another bill was rejected because. Mr, 
O'ConnzLL was friendly to it: “ that was quite enough to decree 


its doom—the bill was lost.” This is quite a to “—. —_ 
as a legislae 


position, if not to “ decree the doom,” .of the Lo 
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tive assembly. Then as to the pretence of wanting time, they 
zonld have -_. junger, in order to get through necessary business. 
The apology for the Peers is most lame and impotent. 

The necessity for a second chamber, “something in the nature 
of the House of Lords,” is declared to be “‘ perfectly manifest,” 
because Mr. Lamp’s Justice of the Peace Bill was sent up to the 
Lords by the Commons with a bad clause in it, and because “ the 
most valuable clause” in Lord BroveHam's Patent Bill was 
struck out in the Commons! These are positively the only in- 
stances of mischievous legislation by the Commons, (and of them 
different opinions are entertained among men*as wise as Lord 
Brovenuam,) adduced as a justification for assuming it to be 
“ perfectly manifest” that we must have something in the nature 
of a House of Lords. 

“ We rest our belief,” says the Reviewer, of the necessity of a 
second chamber, upon the necessity of a reconsideration in a less 
occupied assembly, to prevent fatal oversights and other errors.” 
But in the next page, he objects to the election of the members 
of a second chamber by the same persons who choose the House 
of Commons, because an assembly so elected would be “ a dupli- 
cate of the House of Commons.” Well, if it be true that the 
necessity of having any second chamber arises from the necessity 
of reconsidering measures in a less occupied assembly, why might 
net a “duplicate of the House of Commons” answer the pur- 

-pose? What is to prevent the “ duplicate” from performing 
the process of reconsideration? Again, it is urged that if we are 
‘to have a second chamber elected by the same classes as elect 

~the first, we might as well divide the House of Commons into 

‘two, “ making one half revise the proceedings of the other half.” 
And why not ?—if it be true that the necessity of revising mea- 
sures is the ground for having a second chamber. But the “ du- 

hicate will in most cases only repeat the errors which the first 
nas committed: that which secures discussion and gives the 
probability of real revision and correction, is a second chamber 
being differently constituted from the first.” Why, we ask—why? 

‘The inquirer looks in vain to the Review for a sufficient answer. 
The dealings of the Lords with the Justice of the Peace Bill and 
the Patent Bill are not sufficient ; especially when weighed against 
the constant oversights and perpetual blundering of the Peers. 

_ Great stress is laid on the necessity of a strong Liberal ma- 
jority in the Commons, as a means of influencing the Lords; and 
the reader is asked what reforms the Lords threw out in 1832, 
1833, and 1834? We reply, that they threw out the Reform 

Bill, the Local Courts Bill, the Irish Tithe Bill, and so mutilated 
the Church Temporalities Bill that Lord Grey hesitated whether 
he should proceed with it. The Scotch Burgh Bill was smuggled 
through the House of Peers, itsimportance not being understood : 
this was plainly stated in the House last session, as an excuse for 
the blunder. But there is another point—what measures were 
Ministers prevented from bringing forward, by the knowledge 
that they would be swamped in the House of Peers? Lord Joun 
Russet. has declared that the whole policy of Government was 
crippled by the consciousness of the hostile intentions of the 
Peers. And this was the case with a Liberal majority of 250 in 
the Commons. The Lords seem to care little for the “ prepon- 
derating force of numbers.” 

We agree with Lord Brovenam, that nothing can be done 
effectually in the way of Peerage Reform with a bare majority in 
the House of Commons; but if we believed, with him, that a large 
Majority of the property of the country is in Tory hands, we 
should have slight hope of any improvement. We, on the con- 
trary, concur with another part of his article, which declares that 
the present House of Commons is, in its proportions of Tory and 
Reforming, nothing like a fair representation of the People. " But, 
on the supposition that, as a first step, a larger Liberal majority of 
the Commons were returned, we should not think much of his sug- 
gestion of a Free Conference. There must be two parties to 
agree to the conference : the majority of the Commons would not 
choose to be outvoted by the Lords; nor, vice versa, the Lords by 
the Commons. 

There are some other points in this strange but amusing essay 
—such as the indications of a desire to perfect the Representative 
system by shortening Parliaments and extending the suffrage 

which would afford scope for remark; but enough has been 
said to prove how replete it is with blunders and inconsistency. It 
only requires to be read with attention to be quite harmless; and 
the Tories are perfectly welcome to Lord BrougHam's “ impor- 
fant contribution to the Conservative cause.” 





WEALTHY LIBERALS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


In making out classified lists, last week, of the Liberal Members 
who supported Lord Joun Russett's resolution on the Irish 
Church Bill, we gave the names of twenty-one gentlemen who, 
we said, could not be considered “men of property.” It would have 
‘teen more correct, and would indeed have expressed our real 
meaning, if we had said that we were not aware of their being 
landed proprietors. We knew that they were not lawyers, 
bankers, manufacturers, or officers in the Army or Navy; and we 
did not know them to be landholders, though we by no means 
intended to intimate that they were penniless,—indeed, we men- 
tioned that, very likely, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Bisu, and Sir S. 
Wa ttey, might possess more than a nominal qualification in 





We now gladly take the opportunity of correcting some mis- 
takes in the list, which have been pointed out to us by correspond- 
ents, and also some which have been noticed in a letter published 
in the Globe. 

Mr. TuLk, we are informed, on his coming of age shared with 
his father a property worth nearly 10,000/.a year; and his son 
has property left him by his grandfather to the amount of nearly 
100,0002. 

The correspondent of the Globe says— 

‘¢ Mr. Baines is known to have realized no small fortune. Mr. Bish and Mr, 
Divett are both rich men. The two Messrs. Bulwer belong to one of the 
wealthiest and most ancient commoner families in the country: the one in- 
herited a large fortune from his grandmother ; and the other is, I believe, the 
heir of one of the finest properties in Hertfordshire. Mr. Leader and Mr. 
Ruthven senior are men of fortune, far above the average of the younger sons 
of the Tory minority.” 

We are very glad to learn all this—it improves our case against 
the Tories. We had understood that the fortunes of both the 
Messrs. BuLwER were contingencies; and we only spoke of ac- 
tual possessions or certain expectancies. We had also heard that 
Mr. RutHven senior had spent a good fortune in Irish elections, 
Weare, however, well pleased to be told that in all these instances 
we have been in error. 

By another species of mistake, the name of Mr. Ewart, the 
very excellent Member for Liverpool, was omitted. There is no 
Member of the House whose position as a man of property, intel- 
ligence, and public-spirit, is better established than that of Mr, 
Ewart. 

Well—now our list is, we hope, pretty nearly correct. Do you 
like it any the better, gentlemen of the Tory party? Is the 
“nickpocket ” slander of Parson Kina, or the elaborately-rounded 
defamation of the Standard, rendered more venial by the 
corrections ? 





SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue latest intelligence from the United States confirms previous 
accounts of the intense interest excited by the Slavery question. 
The indignation of the inhabitants in the Southern States at the 
attempted interference of the Abolitionists with the management 
of the slave population, knows no bounds. It is distinctly stated 
in some of the accounts which have been received during the 
week, that the slave-owners have become more severe in their 
treatment of the Blacks. This is always the case when the Whites 
are alarmed. The Negroes are shut up at an earlier hour of the 
night; trivial offences are punished by severe flogging; every 
thing like instruction is prohibited; the Negro mecting-houses 
are pulled down; and, in short, every method is taken to prove 
their absolute and uncontrolled authority over their property. 

In another column, a temperate and well-written letter on this 
subject, signed “ H. Fairuarrn,” is inserted. It seems to us to 
be full of errors. In the first place, our correspondent appears to 
think that Congress has the power to abolish slavery in the 
United States. This is not the case; and hence, in the very out- 
set there is a great difficulty. The constitution of the country 
must be altered in one of its most essential points, before the 
votes from the Non-Slaveholding States can be brought to bear 
against those of the Anti-Abolitionists,— supposing that any 
considerable number of the Eastern and Northern members of 
Congress would themselves concur in any measure for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. If the passing of the British Emancipation Act 
had depended on the concurrence of the Colonial Assemblies, it 
would not have been passed at all: there is at least as much re- 
luctance on the part of the legislative bodies of the American 
Slave States to such a measure, as existed among the planters of 
Jamaica; and there is no all-powerful extraneous influence to 
compel the former to yield. The parties whose interest, or whose 
fancied interest, it is to perpetuate Slavery, have the means of 
perpetuating it in their own hands. In the Legislatures of the 
Slave States there is not, probably, a single Abolitionist. } 

With regard to the justice of starving, flogging, and destroying 
slaves, to keep planters from ruin, it ought to be observed, that 
this is not the point at issue. The injustice—nay, the horrible 
cruelty of the system—we shall never deny nor attempt to pal- 
liate. On which side the humanities lie, is not in question. 
The bearing of our remarks was not upon the abstract right of 
the slaves to freedom, but upon what was likely to happen, almost 
by a physical necessity. The unreflecting clamour of the mere 
humanity-men often aggravates the suffering, which men of sense 
and true feeling, such as Mr. Farrsairn seems to be, endeavour 
to remove by suggesting what they conceive to be practicabie 
means of puiting an end to slavery. . : 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Negroes generally are ine 
capable of enduring cold. The winters in the upper parts of 
South Carolina and Georgia are frequently very severe: the 
snow lies on the ground for some time, and the wretched huts in 
which the slaves Five afford slight protection against the weather. 
There are no fewer than half a million of free Negroes scattered 
all over the Northern States, who do not appear to suffer more from 
cold than the Whites. There is no occasion to go so far North 
as Massachusetts, where the Blacks abound, especially in bleak 
Boston, or Maine; and the slaves who are accustomed to the 
climate of North Carolina, the upper parts of South Carolina, and 
Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, would not drea 
Ohio or the Illinois. Those, doubtless, who have lived in the 
warm cities of the South, would suffer from Northern cold; but 
they are precisely the men who are unaccustomed to field-labour, 
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and would endure almost any extent of misery rather than submit 
to it. They would certainly be the last to emigrate. 

“ Home is home to the Negro as much as toa man of any other 
coloured skin:” but in the United States the great majority of 
Whites appear to have none of that fondness for home common 
among the people of more thickly-settled countries. They break up 
their households, and move off a thousand miles, with astonishing 
indifference. Then what a home is that of the Negro!—a log 
cabin, in which men, women, and children, are huddled together 
in dirt and darkness. There may be such comfortable cottages 
as some of the slaves in our West Indian Colonies possess, with 
neat little gardens, poultry-yards, and other agremens; but a 
traveller may ride on horseback many hundred miles among the 
Negro population of the Southern States and not see one such. 
Depend upon it, there is scarcely a field Negro in America who 
does not regard his “ home” with detestation. The practice of 
breaking up families, selling some to Missouri and others to 
Tennessee, must also contribute to destroy any feeling of attach- 
ment to the spot of their residence. 

It is said that it would be profitable to abandon the cultivation 
of rice and sugar, for that of cotton and corn; and that the sugar 
cultivation has been bolstered up by prohibitory duties. Unless 
the duty on sugar has been recently augmented,—which we are 
not aware of,—it is only three halfpence per pound, and by no 
means acts as a prohibition on the sugar of Cuba. ‘Th e facilities 
for growing and making sugar in Louisiana are very tempting. 
But there is no temptation to the sugar and rice planter to com- 
mence cotton-grower. The demand for cotton is fully supplied, 
and the price low. On the other hand, it appears certain, that 
the growth of the sugar-cane must be abandoned in our West 
India Colonies; and this will give an impetus to the sugar-trade 
of America, and increase the value of the Louisianian plantations. 
Would Mr. Farrspairn recommend an English grazier, who is 
doing a profitable business, to sell his cattle, plough up his pas- 
ture-land, and grow corn, with which the market is glutted at 
39s. a quarter? If it were true, that, owing to the mortality of 
the slave population, it is more profitable to cultivate cotton and 
corn than rice and sugar, there would be no occasion to recom- 
mend the abandonment of the latter: but we suspect the reverse 
is the case. 

It is proposed by our correspondent to purchase the slaves and 
the slave-plantations, the latter to be let or sold in small portions 
to the Negroes. And who is to pay for the slaves alone—to say 
nothing of the plantations? In 1830, there were upwards of two 
millions of slaves in the United States. Suppose that the proposal 
to purchase were made next year, it is probable that the number 
of slaves would be found to be 2,500,000. We have paid, or are 
to pay, our West Indian planters at the rate of 25/. a head on 
the average for their Negroes; now 2,500,000 at 25/. each would 
cost sixty-two millions and a half sterling! Where, we ask, is 
this money to come from? Exclusively from the Non-Slave- 
holding States of America, if from any quarter. But it is safe to 
say that one-tenth of such asum never would be raised. 

Mr Farrzatrn’s proposal, however, refers only to the Negroes 
on the sugar and rice plantations : he supposes that the owners of 
the Negroes on cotton estates would give them up for nothing. At 
present the natural increase of his slaves supplies the planter with 
a considerable portion of his means of support; and he looks upon 
them as a valuable property, which in point of fact they are. We 
doubt the power of any logic or eloquence to induce him to part 
with them without remuneration. No—al/ the slaves must be 
bought, if any. 

There is not one word in this letter to set aside the position, 
which experience has fortified, that men will not work for hire 
when they can become proprietors themselves. There is not one 
word in it to prove that Negroes will hoe cotton, who can gain a 
subsistence with one-tenth part of the labour by growing a little 
Indian corn on a virgin soil of their own. White men could not 
be hired in America to do the work of Negroes on a cotton planta- 
tion,—which is far more irksome and laborious than that of corn 
cultivation; and assuredly nothing but compulsion will ever 
bring Negrces to work as they now do. In such a country as 
America, there are only two ways of obtaining the combination of 
labour necessary in some operations,—you must pay high wages, 
or have slaves. In the Northern factories the Tariff enables the 
manufacturer to give high wages ; in the South there are slaves. 
Rereal the Tariff and abolish Slavery, and the population now 


employed in cotton-spinning and cotton-growing moves off to the 
lazy regions of the West. $ ” , 
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THE CHRONICLES OF WALTHAM. 


Last week, the Reverend Josnua Kine gave us, in a Conserva- 
tive speech, a specimen of the results which the “ learned leisure” 
of a certain class of pious divines produces. In the present week, 
the Chronicles of Waltham furnish a sample of the way in which 
the author of the Subaltern occupies his time in his retreat at 
Chelsea, whither he was transferred from his “ country curacy” 
by the injudicious good-nature of Lord Joun Russriu. As regards 
powers of mind, or literary taste, or common decency of manner; 
there is no comparison between the reverend brothers; but in the 
charity that “ thisketh no evil,” they are much alike. Had not 
the records of the poison case been preserved to the public, we 
might have supposed that the Cheshire divine had profited most 
by the parable of the Samaritan and the exhortations of St. Paul ;: 
for his homily was delivered after dinner, and probably, like Lo- 
thario, he was “hot with the Tuscan grape and high in blood.” 
But Mr. Greic has not the excuse of unpremeditation to plead 
for the conclusions to which he would lead his readers—thattif 
every Reformer is not a miscreant, all miscreants are Reformers ; 
that the leaders of that party which is anxious to ameliorate, or, 
if it so pleases, to change our institutions, endeavour to advance 
their political views in the most infamous way, by the most infa- 
mous agents; and that the fires of Normandy, the Revolution of 
the Barricades, the incendiarism of the Southern counties, and 
the changes consequent thereupon, or at least following them,. 
were the result of a conspiracy between some “ patriots” in France 
and England, many of whom were engaged in systematic viola- 
tions of the laws of the land, and others of all laws whatever,. 
It is needless to say that not a shadow of evidence is produced to 
support these insinuations ; nor, if the romance were tried by its 
own rules, would they be found critically probable: but, whilst it 
detracts nothing from the malignity of the charge, it adds not 
a little to its meanness, that the character of a fictitious work and 
a few lines of disclaimer seem prepared to enable the accuser 
to back-out of his implications, at the same time that he is insinu- 
ating in his personal capacity the truth of the facts on which the 
charges are founded. ‘“ Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it 
out.” 

Passing from the author, let us to the work; which in style 
and general character closely resembles the Country Curate. 
There is the same air of verisimilitude in the persons and scenes,. 
together with that skilful selection of minute details, which gave 
such an appearance of perfect truth to those admirable pictures of 
tural life. On the other hand, the Chronicles of Waltham pos- 
sess all their faults. Probability is often sacrificed to effect in 
the connexion of the incidents; the likelihoods of life give place 
to the convenience of the author—especially for a claptrap catas—- 
trophe; and Mr. Geta is still too fond of exhibiting the coarser 
features of crime, and drawing his inspiration from the Newgate 
Calendar and the Police Reports. Whilst he deals with parts, he 
is the Consett of fiction; but it frequently appears as if he 
wanted comprehension or experience to present a. whole: the 
former are evidently drawn from life, the latter seems copied from 
books. 

The scheme of the present work, however, is of a much higher 
nature than the Country Curate; and although the idea is 
imperfectly developed, it is yet of a bold and striking kind. 
The Chronicles of Waltham is an endeavour to make the publie 
affairs of the present day the basis of a series of little novels,. 
which should serve to embody the manners and opinions of cer= 
tain classes of society, and exhibit by a succession of tales (pre- 
senting individuals of those classes in action) their feelings and 
modes of daily life, whilst the whole derived an historical interest 
from being connected with all but contemporary events. The 
design has not equalled the execution, partly because the author 
perhaps imperfectly perceived his own conception, partly from 
that defect in his mind already intimated, and partly from a poli+ 
tical fanaticism which rendered him incapable of seeing the whole 
truth, and prevented him from comprehending the full capabilities 
of his subject. 

We are not going to enter into the details of the half-dozen 
tales which form the Chronicles of Waltham — an agricultural 
parish in Kent, upon the verge of the sea-shore. They commence 
with the high and palmy state of the agriculturists, and close at 
the present day. ‘The first tale, “‘ The Farm of Forty Acres,” is 
intended to illustrate the evil effects of breaking-up small. hold- 
ings: but as all the incidents grow out of a rustie seduction and 
murder, (the murderer, by the by, after a number of enormities, 
joining the Cato Street gang,) the distresses of the parties must 
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been dispossessed. “The Village Oracle” introduces the grand 
villain of the Chronicles, and exhibits the Tory Churchman’s 
reading of the instruments which have brought us to our present 
condition. ‘ The Overseer” displays—and not badly, though 
mweminding us of Miss MaxtirnzAu—the working of the old Poor- 
laws; and connected with both these stories are the agrarian in= 
surrection, the incendiary fires, and a system of smuggling upon 
a very extensive scale. “The Overseer’s Daughter,” and “ The 
Man of Many Names,” although relating to former events occur- 
ring in the tales, can scarcely, except in the close of the latter, 
“be regarded as a vehicle by which the writer has judged it ex- 
pedient to describe partly scenes that to a certain extent have 
passed under his own observation, partly his own opinions with 
reference to points on which all men will and do form judgments 
for themselves.” ‘The Rival Systems” still more closely reminds 
us of Miss Martineau, but without her skill. Its object is to 
display the superiority of small allotments over parish manufac- 
tories,—a matter which noone save Mr. Grete and the practical 
‘men ever doubted: the merest tyro in that political economy he 
so devoutly hates, could have told him, that artificially to force 
manufacturing labour, is at best merely to displace a workman in 
some other direction. 

The majority of the tales are introduced and accompanied by 
disquisitions touching the circumstances which paved the way for 
Radicalistn amongst the rustics, and descriptions of the character 
of the rural population at different epochs. To us, these are 
about the most entertaining parts of the book; for the disqui- 
sitions are clear and clever, the descriptions graphic and almost 
picturesque. Moreover, they are better suited for quotation than 
scenes whose interest depends upon a perfect acquaintance with 
the: context: our extracts, therefore, shall chiefly be taken from 
“these parts. 

TORY MILLENNIUM—WALTHAM, 1798. 

Landlord and tenant pulled entirely together. Rents, though said to be high; 
(when were they ever said to be the reverse?) could not be immoderately so, 
for they were paid cheerfully, and with the most commendable regularity. In 
like manner, the tithe, though collected in kind, (a practice almost universal 
when it happens to bein the hands of Jaymen,) called forth no murmurs. The 
labourers, constantly engaged and adequately remunerated, were industrious, 
temperate, and respectful; and the parish-church could with difficulty contain 
the crowds that frequented iton Sunday. I heard, indeed, that a shoemaker 
had a short time previously ventured to declare himself a diszipie of Tom Paine 
and an advocate for the “‘ Rights of Man,” till the village became so hot for 
him that he was glad to abandon it, after all his customers had abandoned him; 
but except in this solitary instance, a disaffected person was not known to have 
broached his opinions in the place, nor could any sect of Dissenters succeed in 
establishing a meeting-house within a mile of it. Ina word, the inhabitants of 
Waltham might be rude, for the village could not yet boast of any other place of 
daily instruction for the young people than three or four dames-schools; they 
might be ignorant, for newspapers were unknown in their tap-rooms ; they 
might be bigoted, for they would not listen to any other religious doctrine than 
that which the curate inculcated from the pulpit; and-they might be slavish, 
for Church and King was their rallying-cry: but a happier, because a more 
contented, and I may venture to add, a more innocent population, was not te be 
found in any village of the same size within the compass of the four seas. 


TORY FARMERS OF THE HIGH-PRICE DAYS. 


Then might be seen a very different class of tenants,—spruce, neat,y well- 
dressed, dandy gentlemen, with yellow-top boots, made by the Hoby of the day, 
and blue coats with bein 8 metal buttons, dashing to market on their bits of 
blood, or driving their ladies in green gigs picked out with orange. Who so 
gay, who so blithe as they? They were England’s boast, the very pith and 
sinews of society ; who, selling their corn at five and six pounds a quarter, did 
not value any man a straw, because they were just as independent as the squire 
himself. Their fathers, to be sure, had boarded their labourers; their fathers 
rose early, held the plough, returned at twelve o’clock to their boiled pork and 
greens and home-brewed beer, went forth again till the evening, and slept 
soundly all night after a substantial supper and a tumbler of warm punch. But 
the new generation—they would have contemplated such a style of living with 
horror. They drank their port and.sherry at home; at the ordinary, or at all 
events on special occasions, they would join their particular friends in cham- 
paign. In the hunting-field, moreover, they bore off the bell for the excellence 
-of their horses and their own fearless riding ; and as to business, they devolved 
that upon their bailiffs and head men. ‘They would have as soon thought of 
_gtasping a piece of red-hot iron as of handling the stilts of a plough. And 
when you looked further, you saw them free of speech, free of action, Joose and 
immoral in their lives, loud jesters, cock-fighters, fond of their rubber, jovial 
companions, sometimes great-men for the ladies—every thing, in short, the re- 
‘verse of what their predecessors had been, except in their loyalty. For I believe 
that, when prices were high, no class of men could be more devoted to the 
anonarchical principle than the tenantry of England in -general, as was evinced 
by the promptitude with which they took up arms in corps either of volunteer 
infantry or of yeomanry cavalry. In every other respect, however, they were 
changed, certainly not forthe better. They came to church, no doubt, but it 
‘was to seeand to be seen. The parson they held in small estimation, and his 
discourses in still smaller; and though they paid their compositions freely, it 


‘was because money was no object to them, and they knew quite well that they 
dad an excellent bargain of their tithes. 


A CHANGE. THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

The process was this. The liberal tenants of the liberal landlord were ex- 
eedingly glad to see the people take an interest in national affairs, and gave 
mei countenance to the formation of societies in which all manner of topics 
might be discussed. Thus encouraged, the people were not slow in acquiring a 
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These were read aloud by certain individuals for the benefit of the com- 

pany which frequented the tap-room ; and the reader was remunerated, at the close 
of his exercise, by having the expense of his potations included in the common bill. 
Of course the prints thus eagerly devoured held up to unmitigated abhorrence 
all established usages and all men in office. One tone, indeed, pervaded them 
from beginning to‘end ; of which it would be to speak too'mildly, if I were to 
say that it was treasonous in the extreme—for it was worse than this. The 
poor were sedulously instructed to believe that the rich had with them no sym- 
pathy ; kings, nobles, legislators, magistrates, gentlemen, and, more than all, 
the clergy, were represented as vultures that preyed upon the people's vitals; 
and a thousand tales, fabricated for the purpose, were told in corroboration of 
thestatements, And to their shame be it spoken, there were those even among 





the yeomen who, perceiving that no direct charge was brought against their 
own class, eneouraged for party purposes the deluded poor to study such lessons, 
because they ho to wring that diminution of rent from their landlords’ fears 
which they had failed to obtain from their compassion. I need not add,‘ that' 
under the working of such a system the moral and religious feelings of 
Waltham rapidly declined. 

A SLAP AT AN OLD FOE WITH A NEW FACE. 

For a while the farmer flattered himself that all this would answer his pur 
pose. He was happy in the belief that he was himself represented as one of 
the sufferers from the cruelty of those above him; and that he and his allies of 
the press would succeed in convincing the pauper that with him neither landlord 
nor parson had any community of feeling. But this could not last for ever, 
The labourers felt the load which immediately bore upon them, while they 
were only told of those still more heavy loads which caused the pressure; and 
the miscreants who had hitherto directed their fury against the higher classes 
exclusively, soon perceived how the land lay, and took advantage of it. For men 
who write for the passions, not for the reason and moral sense of the poor, care 
not who may be the victims, so that they succeed in stirring up strife. It was 
no longer on the squire or the parson only that abuse was heaped ; the cruelties 
perpetrated at vestries, the injustice of denying relief to an applicant, no matter 
how undeserving, the barbarity and inhumanity of reducing the industrious 
classes toa universal pauperism—these were now the favourite topics on which 
to declaim, till minds already exasperated by real or imaginary wrongs lost their 
Lala‘ice entirely, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AN OPERATIVE. 

The reverse of this in almost every particular is your operative weaver or ar- 
tisan. Breathing continually the fetid atmosphere ofa workshop, and spending 
all the hours of his waking existence in society, the operative loses in some sort 
all consciousness of idiosyncracy in the feeling that he is but a portion ofa 
mighty mass. Toa frame often feeble, and almost always unhealthy, he adds 
a mind restless and active, which, like the wheels in his own machinery, is con- 
tinually driving at some end, and a degree of intelligence far more available than 
that of which many that move in a more refined circle can boast. Yet the 
operative would be as much at a loss how to get through the day were he con- 
demned to spend it alone in the open air, as the agriculturist is to understand 
how it may be possible to endure an imprisonment of twelve hours’ continuance 
in one of the mills at Manchester or Glasgow. The operative is a reflecting 
animal: show him that change implies improvement, and he will fall in with 
it cheerfully and at once; because his understanding on points relating to his 
ewn business—and it is of that alone I now speak—is almost always excellent. 
Moreover, the operative is an ambitious animal. His education, whether neg- 
lected in early youth, or the reverse, is constantly going on. He is always 
learning something from those with whom, during the hours both of work and 
of play, he is associated ; and in no species of lore is he more carefully instructed 
than in that which he is pleased to designate as political economy. 

The operative is the vainest of living men: he has learned to repeat by rote 
the adage ‘ knowledge is power,” and repeats it till it ceases to convey to his 
mind any definite idea; unless, indeed, the firm persuasion that, being already 
possessed of a certain degree of knowledge, he himself ought to possess a certain 
degree of power also. As a member of the commonwealth, the operative is 
always ready to cabal; and his cabals become the more formidable by reason of 
his habitual subjection to social control. Asa man, the operative is vicious, 
immoral, irreligious, selfish. From the increase of his earnings, be these what 
they may, his family derives no advantage. He never visits home except to 
swallow in all possible haste an ill-dressed morsel; and then, flying from the 
den of wretchedness to which his wife and children are condemned, he takes 
shelter in the public-house where the club of which he is a member is accus- 
tomed to assemble. Of the habits of the operative in his old age it is not easy 
to speak, for he very seldom attains to old age: but those of youth and man- 
hood are in his case too often such as compel the philanthropist to doubt whe- 
ther mankind have gained or lost in point of happiness by the improvements of 
which he hears so much. 

If these sketches be drawn with any regard to verisimilitude, it will appear 
that the operative and the agriculturist are as much opposed in every quality 
that contributes to produce human character as it is possible to conceive. The 
one is a creature composed entirely of mind—of a vicious and depraved order, 
perhaps, but still of mind; the other, an animal possessing little more than 
Bod For even in reference to courage, I believe that the operative has the ade 
vantage, though the inefficiency of his physical powers may often render it useless. 


Let us pass from the parson’s philosophy of affairs, to the au- 
thor’s description of things and events. Here is the outbreak of 
incendiarism. In the tale, the incident is an important one in 
producing the catastrophe. It should be observed that Mr. Amos, 
the Overseer, had succeeded in the morning in cutting down the 
paupers’ pay. 

This was market-day in the neighbouring town; and neither in the corn-ex- 
change, nor at the ordinary which followed, were there any agriculturists more 
cheerful than those that came from Waltham. Amos was somewhat too 
harsh, certainly ; yet he had done the thing well. The people were completely 
humbled; and therefore they might afford to treat them a little better by and 
by, in the confident assurance that no undue advantage would be taken of it. 

It was dark when Mr. Amos mounted his horse—for on market-days he still 
wore a blue coat, one of the last of a stock laid in five years before, and he still 
rode, though not the sort of animal which five years before he had been accus- 
tomed to ride. He had been tempted to commit an excess that day, and was 
consequently in high spirits ; when he, Mr. Rigden, Mr. Sankey, and another, 
set out at a brisk trot from the inn-yard. The church-bell tolled eight as they 
cleared the town, and there were yet seven miles before them ; so they pushed 
on, chatting and laughing at the issue of what they were pleased to term the 
rebellion of the men, which furnished food both for mirth and conversations 
They had compassed between four and five miles of their way, when, on 
ascending an eminence, they beheld the horizon in their front splendidly illu- 
mivated to a wide extent. From time to time, moreover, a volume of flame made 
its appearance above the hedge-rows that seemed to intervene, which flickered 
up for awhile, and then diminished, as fire is apt to do when newly kindled: 
As if actuated by a common influence, the party reined in their horses at once 
and held their breaths in terrified suspense. 

“* Good God! what is that?” exclaimed Mr. Sankey. , 

‘It is a fire somewhere,” replied Amos, speaking low, and apparently with 
clenched teeth; ‘‘ but where, T epninct tell.” ‘ 

“It is no use stopping here,” interrupted Mr. Rigden; ‘‘let us push of. 
It seems to me to be in.our parish; aud, Amos, by heavens I think it is neat 
your premises ! 

Instantly the spurs were struck into the horses’ flanks, and the horses them- 
selves bounded forward. Now the riders being in the bottom of the valley, 
could perceive only the dark red lights that streamed for a while through hea- 
ven; now they began again to mount a height, and the flame and the smoke 
became visible. hey passed a hamlet, every omens in which had ite door 
open; but not a man, woman, or child, seemed to be about the place. 


They did ride, for Mr. Amos’s farm lay a full mile from the street. As 
they traversed the lane, the brilliancy of the scene became mose striking every 
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instant. Now the outlines of the leafless trees that intervened between them 
and the premises were distinctly visible; now the dwelling-house, which lay 
on the near side of the stack-yard, stood forth as at ‘mid-day; now, behind it, 
lumps of dark matter, from the sides and faces of which volumes of flame were 
bursting out, showed themselves in horrid relief against the dark outline of the 
horizon; and, last of all, crowds of people were seen moving hither and 
thither amid the masses, like savages dancing round the fires amid which they 
sacrifice their human victims. All these sights, with the roar of the ascending 
flames, rendered terribly audible in the stillness of a calm night, stirred up in 
the bosoms of those who approached the scene feelings that might not easily be 
described. 

“You were right, gentlemen,” said Amos, in the tone of one who is thc- 
roughly subdued ; “ the odds against me were fearful, and I am beaten.” 

MILITARY ARRAY OF THE RIOTERS. 

As yet, indeed, they had not committed any act of outrage on property, for 
their sole object seemed to be to enlarge their numbers as much as possible ; 
but their progress.was sufficiently marked by the species of tyranny which 
they exercised over the men in their own station wherever they ascertained 
that they were at work. Like a wave of the sea, which gathers volume as it 
rolls towards the shore, the crowd passed from farm to farm, increasing as it 
went. As soon as the rioters reached a collection of out-buildings, they halted ; 
then three or four, carrying heavy bludgeons, went forward, and every man 
and boy whom they found in the stables, in the barn, or about the yard, they 
compelled to abandon their occupations and fall in with the column. This ex- 
ploit drew forth repeated cheers ; which, in not a few instances, alarmed the 
families of the tenantry so much, that beer was handed out, with other refresh- 
ments, of which the insurgents freely partook; and then, forming their ranks 
with great care, throwing out an advanced guard, and leaving a covering-party 
to bring up the rear, they marched on, till their numbers, which at the outset 
scarcely came up to eighteen, had swelled to little short of a hundred and fifty. 

* * ~ * we * 


They had by this time gained the bottom of the lane, just where it struck 
off in two branches to the right and left, when, looking down the latter, they 
beheld, about a couple of hundred yards off, the formidable array of insurgents 
advancing towards them. For the movement of a purely irregular crowd, 
nothing could be more imposing. First eame two men, each armed with a 
huge bludgeon. About twenty paces in rear of these, were eight more, carrying 
pick-axes and sledge-hammers. Another interval of twenty or thirty yards in- 
tervened, which was closed up by the main body, amounting in all to some- 
where about a hundred; very many of whom, however, carried no weapons, 
while the remainder brandished hop-poles, with here and there a bill-hook and 
a hammer. Last of all, came a rear-guard of six or eight men, at the same 
distance from the main body as that by which it was separated from the ad- 
vanced guard: all .of these bore spades or axes, with a couple of pruning- 
knives, of which the appearance was exceedingly formidable. 





CONTI. 


In the tale which gives the title to his volumes, Mr: Coortry has 
displayed considerable power and skill, and exhibited faculties of 
no every-day kind,—a distinct sense of national character, not 
only in itself, but as it modifies that of the individual; a nice dis- 
crimination in marking his persons; and something of dramatic 
ability in bringing them out. The greater part of the incidents of 
Conti are of too romantic a kind to admit of being the results of 
observation, but those scenes which are laid in actual life display 
no lack of acquaintance with the manners of the world. Of its 
events we suspect the writer to have had less experience: his 
story is drawn from the older novelists of the circulating library, 
though partly modified by his knowledge of life, and by the par- 
— object he professes to have had in view in composing his 
ale. 

This object was, toincrease the social estimation in which a cer- 
tain class of artists are held. The author endeavours to accomplish 
it by showing, from the conduct of his story, that two singers and 
a fiddler possess higher qualities than a gentleman, a baronet, a 
lady of title, and a fashionable weak woman. If these personal 
limitations of Mr. Cuorvey’s tale were extended to a considerable 
part of our aristocracy, a cynic perhaps might be inclined to argue, 
that a case was made out to lower the gentlemen but not to raise 
the artists. Waiving this, however, a novel could establish 
nothing in favour of Mr. Cuor.ey's view, (because a few cases 
must always be exceptions,) unless he proved that the preparatory 
studies and modes of life of the actor and musician had a tendency 
to expand the intellect, to refine the taste, to sharpen and 
strengthen the reason, and to control the will and the passions. 
With experience—especially with late experience—staring us in 
the face, it may be predicated that a story constructed to develop 
such a theory would fail in its object, and in the still more im- 
portant object of being a good novel. Luckily, Mr. Cuorry does 
not attempt to paint the mental and moral training of artists 
greatly different from what they really seem to be; so that the 
theatrical persons of Conti, besides proving nothing for the philo- 
sophy of the author, do not even turn out to be individual para- 
> Great generosity, violent passion, reckless disregard of 
orms, unreasonable hopes, and unmeasured repinings, are illus- 
trated by Conti and his sister Celestina. Car], the violinist, is a 
much higher character; but his virtues and qualities are of a 
homely order ; and, as if to blow his own theory into the air, Mr. 
CHorLey makes the equal loves the happy loves. Carl and Celes- 
tina marry after their troubles. Conti indulges an unequal pas- 
Sion, clandestinely -avowed and secretly carried on, at Naples ; 
the lady arrives in London, and changes her mind: she weds a 
profligate man of fashion, and is wretched; her suitor, after play- 
istemen fantastic tricks, goes mad, and on his recovery 

These are thedenouements. They are retarded and forwarded by 
Various incidents, and many characters; which are presented to 
the reader in a succession of detached scenes or rather parts,—the 
ae between being left to be filled up by the imagination, or 
7 ey are subsequently supplied by a retrospective narrative. The 

rst part opens at the country-house of Colonel Hardwycke, in 


who had left Italy with the Colonel, and dies on hearing of his in- 
tended marriage. In the next act, we are transported to Nurem- 
berg; where Conti, now cast off by his father, is trained to music, 
under an amiable and enthusiastic German professor; whose 
character and habits are well described, as are those of his foster- 
children. At Nuremberg, too, we become acquainted with Celes- 
tina; but her relationship to Conti is not discovered -till the third 
section of the tale. This takes place at Naples; where Conti, Carl 
his foster-brother, and Celestina are assembled, and where, be- 
sides much romance and some love-making, there are the anxieties 
and excitements of a double debit, and a spirited account of the 
debit itself. The fourth part takes the reader to London, and ex- 
hibits the carcer of the successful opera-singer in the metropolis ; 
where, according to Mr. Cuortey, he is outwardly courted and 
inwardly scorned. In London, Conti encounters his father,—now 
a baronet, with achanged name, and sobered down into a “ serious ” 
married man: here also he meets Miss Featherstone, his faithless 
Neapolitan love; and the interviews between these parties, and the 
circumstances which lead to them or spring out of them, form the 
passion and novel interest of the tale. 

A peculiar feature of the work—and one, indeed, which gives it 
a distinctive character—is the connexion of musical art with the 
conduct of the story; by which an interest is imparted to critical 
remarks and public exhibitions, which they would not possess 
alone. It is true that these parts are tainted with the spirit of the 
green-room,—an objection which applies more or less to.the whole 
of the tale; but they have a novelty about them, which is some- 
thing in these days. “" 

Conti, however, occupies but half of the volumes, “The remain= 
ing part consists of another tale, called Margaret Sterne, and a 
few miscellaneous musical papers. The latter are what they 
profess to be—“ Fancies ;” and give in a spirited. manner:the im- 
pressions which certain of the works of the greatest: composers 
have made upon this writer’s mind. Margaret Sterne is a far 
more quiet and homely tale than Conti; but so quiet that its 
earlier parts are prolonged into tediousness. It endeavours to . 
illustrate the same theory as the more stirring work. Peculiar 
circumstances throw the beautiful and sweet yet firm-minded 
daughter of an organist in the way of a gentleman’ of ancient 
family and large fortune, who is deceived in his first wife, and 
marries Margaret Sterne on her death. Yet here, as in Contt, 
the philosophy halts. Margaret's musical qualities are of small 
account in the eyes of her gentle lover; and so slightly does 
she account her art, that she gives up its public exercise long be- 
fore she has the least prospect of marrying Dz Brauvorr, because 
she imagines that he might think its practice inconsistent with 
the delicacy of woman. 





LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS» 


As stated epochs are marked in the natural world by the appear- 
ance of certain productions, so it is in the world of trade, The snow- 
drop announces the approaching spring; the Annuals indicate the 
coming book season. The spring may be long delayed, or the wea- 
ther continue so wild and bleak that January may seem to change 
into June; but the flower, at all events, assures us that the worst 
of the winter is gone. So, aslackness may still be felt in the pub- 
lishing world ere books become as plenty as the contemporaneous 
blossoms; but the lot of Annuals on our table proves that the 
season of 1835 is ended. 

Peace be with it,—and turn we to the harbingers of the coming 
year. Of these, the Landscape Annual first challenges attention, 
by the weight of its name, the unity of its ee and the repu- 
tation of its editor,—although we have met . Roscoe witha 
more congenial theme and in a happier mood than on the pre~ 
sent occasion. The province of Spain which Mr. Roperrs this 
year illustrates by his exactly faithful pencil, is Andalusia; and Mr, 
Roscog has done what he can to give an additional interest to the 
glowing scenes or gorgeous Morisco structures presented in the 
plates. What is called the romantic has given place to what is called 
the real. A coup dil of Andalusian, or rather of Spanish history, 
is presented to the reader, from the first arrival of the Saracenic 
conquerors till the expulsion of the Mahommedan race, and inci- 
dentally down to the siege of Gibraltar. With these more com- 
prehensive subjects, are intermingled historical anecdotes, de- 
scriptions of scenery and customs, anda scattering of informa~- 
tion on useful things. As regards variety of matter, therefore, 
there is nothing to complain of; but something of freshness, 
spirit, and connexion of design is wanting. Mr. Roscor has 
never seen the spots he writes about ; he appears to have thought 
that to give the great masses of history would have been too 
formal and weighty for his work ; and he had not room to evolve 
its romance. 

Observing that the cities which form the principal points of 
what should have been a tour, are Cordova, Seville, Xeres, and 
Cadiz, we proceed to glean a few extracts. 

CARTHUSIAN STRICTNESSs 

No female is allowed to pollute the sanctity of the spot (the monastery of 
the Cartuja), except female royalty; and the present Queen honoured the | 
brotherhood with a visit. A monk attended, and marked each slab upon which 
her feet rested; and they were carefully removed and replaced by others. 

DEATH OF TWO HEROES. 

The fate of the great matador, Pepchillo, the boast of Seville, was eaused by 
the last suddeneffort of an expiring bull,—a powerful animal of the old Ronda 
breed, ferocious as he was cunning. With the punica fides of the old Cartha~ 


ginian, he pretended to be dead before he was, and gored his adversary 


Both had 





England, with the death of Conti’s mother,—an Italian actress, 








the latter had believed that he had given him the coup de grace. 
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that day exhibited their skill to the astonishment of the whole arena. The 
hero of Ronda had cha the band of picadores no less than ten times, slain 
two, and killed four of their horses: in the first, by a dextrous turn of the 
bridle-hand and right leg, the rider evaded the shock ; but in the second, he bore 
horse and rider to the ground. The former rose no more, and his master lay 
perfectly motionless on his side, as his sole hope of escape. A thrilling silence 
ensued ; but the suspense Jasted only a few moments. The spectators rose; 
but the instant the bull, having despatched the horse, prepared to gore the 
rider, the chiclos, rushing with loud cries, waving their scarlet cloaks, threw 
themselves between him and his victim. Springing from the ground, the 
picador vaulted on another steed ; while the bull, darting upon the foot cham- 
pions, pursued them across the ring so closely, that the last man appeared to 
plant his foot upon his head as he cleared the outer palisade. Mr. Townsend 
observes, that he thought it was literally the case, such was the flying leap he 
took over the barrier. A tremendous shout of applause proclaimed the hero's 
safety ; and, master of the ring, the bull, instead of skulking round the sides, 
answered with a roar of defiance as he resumed his station in the centre. 
Again the gallant picador galloped to the assault; the contest was renewed 
with various fortune. Half the morning had elaped; ten horses had been 
successively disabled ; the noble bull, sore beset and wounded, yet remained 
dauntless as before, when the bugles sounded the death-note, and the presi- 
dent’s signal was displayed. 

It was then that the graceful and skilful Pepehillo, the prince of Seville’s mata- 
dores, prepared for the last scene. Throwing off his cloak, with a light fearless 
step he walked up till within six yards, and directly faced the bull. In one hand 
he bore a little red banner, in the other a short and broad sword. They stood 
some minutes surveying each other; for the bull’s eye was evidently upon him, 
and his fixed as steadfastly on that of the bull. After the feats he had witnessed, 
Pepehillo felt he had undertaken no trivial task. Instead of provoking him, he 
stood on his guard, and left the honour of the attack entirely to his foe. At 
this t the int interest of the beholders was wound up to a degree of 
pain ; for it was felt that the president had undervalued the remaining power 
of the bull, and called the matador too early into play. He stood partly con- 
cealed by the red flag, 80 that the bull could see nothing of the sword. He 
made a desperate rush directly at his man; who, quick jas thought, wheeled 
half round, and the enraged beast passed under hie banner, but recovered him- 
self for a fresh charge wichouk receiving a hurt. As he bore down on him 
again, the matador levelled his sword at the left side of the bull’s neck, and 
turning sharply round, hit the exact line, and ran the steel up to the very hilt. 
The animal staggered and fell on his knees ; and the matador, calling for the 
poniards of his attendants from behind, and knowing the wound was mortal, 
did not repeat the blow. But ere they came to his aid, while in the act of 
withdrawing his sword, the bull, as if endued with new life, sprang up and 
a him to the earth, falling at the same moment a lifeless heap upon the 
sand. 





AN INVOLUNTARY PARRICIDE. 


Among the historic associations of a wild and startling character connected 
with Italica and its vicinity, is an incident so strange and tragic as to excite at 
once the surprise and sympathy of the reader. Prince Maron, son of Abder- 
rahman, descended from King Abderrahman Anasir, in attempting to seek 
refuge within its walls till he could reach the coast, committed an action of the 
darkest dye, and involuntarily steeped his hands in blood. He was only sixteen 
years of age, of a noble disposition, distinguished already for his genius and erudi- 
tion, when so great a calamity fell upon him, and consigned him for the remainder 
of his days to captivity and remorse. He had been brought up at the court of 
Cordova with the most studious care, together with a daughter of one of the 
favourite slaves of Abderrahman.. As children, they had nurtured a young 
attachment, which daily gained strength from a like nobleand surpassing beauty 
both of mind and person. The feelings produced by early companionship and 
sympathy of tastes at length ripened into a deeper passion. Abderrahman 

came too late aware of the danger to which he had exposed his son; he sepa- 
rated him from the lovely companion of his infancy, the admiration of all eyes, 
in the opening splendour of her charms. A deep melancholy preyed on the 
mind of the youthful prince, the effect of which was to add fresh fuel to the 
passion which consumed him. Spite of all precautions, he gained access 'to the 
royal gardens; and, beholding at length the object of all his thoughts, ‘“* We 
have not a moment to lose,” he exclaimed ; “let us fly, while it is yet night.” 
She could not resist his ardent importunities, and he led her towards the spot 
by which he had entered. 

In the very act of escaping through the gate, the young prince was rudely 
seized by a powerful arm: in vain he sought to shake off his aggressor ; and, in 
the rage of a thwarted passion like his, he smote his enemy with a short dagger 
to the heart. The cry of hisown father struck upon his ear; and in a few mo- 
ments he was surrounded by his slaves and disarmed. He was dragged before 
the chief cadi, and thrown into a dungeon. He was subsequently condemned 
es grand council, assisted by the Princess Sobeiha, to a captivity equal to 

number of his days,—a sentence confirmed by Hagen and his mother. The 
wretched lover and involuntary parricide employed his term of lingering durance 
in the composition of those wild and sad romances which have added a still 
more mournful celebrity to his name. 


The Christian Keepsake is as staid in externals as it is possible 
to be with green and gold: we hardly know whether its literature 
is rightly amenable to secular criticism,—for if its papers be 
considered apart from the peculiar object with which they were 
penned, a judgment may be given upon a partial view. Speaking 
with this qualification, the table of contents is distinguished by a 
full proportion of verse and a succession of prose papers, whose 
titles are adapted to the character of the Annual. Cautiously 
proceeding further in our examination, we find the verse, in spite 
of Dr. Jounson’s reasons why sacred poetry should not succeed, 
capable of vying with that of any profane rival, and its prose 
distinguished by grave respectability,—though, like other respec- 
tables, somewhat formal and devoid of briskness. The Auto- 
biography of a Hindoo Convert is a singular picture of the growth 
of faith; and the description of Canton is specific, but not 
striking. The most generally interesting paper is the Recollec- 
tions of WiLueRForce. Here are a few anecdotes from it. 


A SECRET OF PARLIAMENTARY SUCCESS. 

_His extreme benevolence contributed largely to this success. I have heard 
him say, that it was one of his constant rules, on this question especially, 
never to provoke an adversary—to allow him fully sincerity and purity of mo- 
tive—to abstain from irritating expressions—to avoid even such political at- 
tacks as would indispose his opponents for his great cause. In fact, the be- 
nignity, the gentleness, the kind-heartedness of the man, disarmed the bitterest 
foes. Not only on this question did he restrain himself, but generally. Once 
he had been called during a whole debate, by a considerable speaker of the 
Opposition, “the religious Member,” in a kind of scorn. The impropriety had 
been checked by the interference of the House. Mr. Wilberforce told me 
afterwards, that he was much inclined to have retorted by calling his opponent 











“ the irreligions Member,” but that he refrained, as it would have been a re- 
turning of evil for evil. 
MODE OF PREPARATION. 

He was accustomed to prepare himself for every great debate, not by compos. 
ing or writing his speech, but by examining most closely and deliberately the 
question which was to be discussed, and calling in two or three friends, perhaps, 
to consult with. 

EQUANIMITY. 

A friend told me that he found him once in the greatest agitation looking for 
a despatch which he had mislaid—one of the Royal Family was waiting for it: 
he had delayed the search to the last moment; he seemed at last quite vexed 
and flurried. At this unlucky instant, a disturbance in the nursery overhead 
occurred. My friend who was with him, said to himself, now for once Wilber- 
force’s temper will give way. He had hardly thought thus, when Mr. Wilber- 
force turned to him and said, ‘* What a blessing it is to have these dear children! 
—only think what a relief, amidst other hurries, to hear their voices, and know 
they are well!” 

The peculiar feature of the English Annual appears to be, the 
limitation of its plates to aristocratic beauty or aristocratic man- 
sions. The letterpress, written to accompany these subjects, is of 
a very indifferent nature—flippant,when it should be gay, and dry 
instead of grave. The miscellaneous papers we have read are 
better—as good as the general run of Annual literature. Mr, 
Haynes Bayty has furnished some satirical lyrics, under the 
title of ** Loves of the Lords and Ladies;” and the book numbers 
several other lesser lights amongstits contributors. The spirit of 
the tales may be characterized by the term fashionable ; of which 
“ Love and Diplomacy” is the best, or at least the shortest. Of 
the poetry we are not in a condition to speak. 


The second volume of the New Year's Token is a considerable 
improvement upon the first. The papers have more variety, more 
merit, and a better tone—the spirit of hobbledehoyism has vanished, 
Mary Howirr is the queen of this Annual for youth; and dis- 
plays her quaint and true simplicity both in prose and poetry, 
Next to her follows Mrs. SH—ERwoop; whose tale of “The Idler” 
is interesting, though its moral is not very obvious. Yielding the 
pas only to the ladies, and that perhaps as an affair of gallantry, 
comes the author of Trials and Triumphs; whose story of 
“ Better Days” is real, though somewhat literal. It may act as 
a warning-—or as a recommendation—if we observe, that the 
whole of this little Annual is characterized by the same qualities 
which we pointed out a week or two since as appertaining to 
Juvenile books. 


The Druwing-Room Scrap-Book is an apt title: its form, its 
decorative splendour, its plates, and (not least) its poetry, recom- 
mend it as a fit occupant for the tables of the boudoir or the with- 
drawing-room. The pieces are short,—so they will not long 
detain the reader, or render her unwilling to be interrupted: 
they are various,—and are thence adapted to all dispositions; 
when we add that Miss Lanpon is the Sappuo of the Scrap- 
Book, and Bernarp Barron its Simonipgs, enough has been 
said to show that it is a safe volume for the most fastidious 
Fashionable or the most demure Friend. Be the subjects of song 
ever so homely, they will meet nothing to startle at; for it isa 
peculiarity of these poets and their followers, not so much to pre- 
sent the inherent qualities of things, as the thoughts the things 
suggest to themselves. This remark, taken as it is meant, only 
applies, however, to coarser matters: like the late Mrs. Hemans, 
they are at home in the genteel. Take a specimen of something 
more, 

THE SNOW-DROP. 
Thou beautiful new-comer, 
With white and maiden brow’; 
Thou fairy gift from summer, 
Why art thou blooming now ? 
This dim and sheltered alley 
Is dark with winter green; 
Not such as in the valley 
At sweet spring-time is seen. 
The lime-tree’s tender yellow, 
The aspen’s silvery sheen, 
With mingling colours, mellow 
The universal green. 
Now solemn yews are bending 
Mid gloomy firs around ; 
And in long dark wreaths descending, 
The ivy sweeps the ground. 
No sweet companion pledges 
Thy health as dew-drops pass; 
No rose is on the hedges, 
No violet in the grass. 
Thou art watching, and thou only, 
Above the earth’s snow tomb ; 
Thus lovely, and thus lonely, 
I bless thee for thy bloom. 
Though the singing rill be frozen, 
While the wind forsakes the West, 
Though the singing-birds have chosen 
Some lone and silent rest ; 
Like thee, one sweet thought lingers 
In a heart else cold and dead, 
Though the summer’s flowers, and singers, 
And sunshine, long hath fled : 
*Tis the love for long years cherished, 
Yet lingering, lorn, and lone; 
Though its lovelier lights have perished, 
And its earlier hopes have flown. 
Though a weary world hath bound it, 
With many a heavy thrall; ; 
And the cold hath changed around it, 
It blossometh over all. 


Friendship's Offering, the last of the Annuals at present before 
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us, opens with an announcement which might preclude criticism. A 
more inexorable power than that of the reviewer has been dealing 
with the accomplished men who erewhile superintended the 
work ; andif at any time allowances might fairly be made for the 
successor of PrineLe and INettis, indulgence may still more 
readily be conceded when their office was assumed at a late period. 

If the volume, however, be compared with others of its class, 
we know not that any excuse will be needed. Friendship's Offer- 
ing exhibits the same due admixture as heretofore of tale, essay, 
and poetry; and if some of the papers fall rather below the 
standard of the earlier volumes, others rise somewhat above it. 
Among these bettermost men, the author of Truckleborough Hall 
occupies the first place; and his two papers exhibit a quiet satire, 
and a knowledge of life and of human weakuess, not very often 
displayed in the writers of an Annual. How capital, in his 
opening of “*‘ My Schoolmaster’s Daughter,” is the sly satire at 
the ease with which schoolmasters are made, and the mere rote 
knowledge which teachers possess! But as a whole, “ The Last 
of the Name” is still better, from the more general applicability 
of its wit, and the greater interest of its subject; the lies of 
heralds and the pride of ancestry being a higher quarry than 
the husband-hunting failures of Miss Crouch among the pupils 
of her father’s establishment. The La-t of the Name is a 
widower, whose family came in with the Conqueror, and whose 
only daughter, horribile dictu! descends to marry Mr. Robert 
Sykes, the son of a cotton-spinner. Here is the praise of pride, 
which introduces the extinction of the Topplestonhaughs. 

I like family pride: indeed I like pride of any kind, for I like to see my 
fellow creatures happy ; and, by means of pride, they may be made happy for 
amere trifle. But family pride is best of all; it possesses a recommendation 
which is often spoken of as belonging to certain goods in the linendrapery 
Tine—it unites cheapness and durability. He that would be proud of his 
horses, equipage, wines, dress, or establishment, must needs be at a considerable 
expense for these things. It is not everybody that can afford to keep a carriage ; 
but family pictures and genealogical tables eat no oats and require no grooms 
to keep them inorder. Then, again, how durable are the materials of family 
pride! Riches, we know, may make to themselves wings and fly away ; a bad 
speculation or a wrong card may bring down the pride of a man’s fortune to the 
very dust of poverty and humiliation; but you may rattle dice at Crockford’s 
from morning till mght, and from night till morning again, without losing a 
single grandfather or grandmother, or great-grand-aunt, or forty-ninth great- 
grand-cousin, or any thing of the kind. What a villanous-piece of twaddle is 
the sentiment— 

“ Et genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 

Stuff! So our ancestors are not our own because we did not make them. 
If my grandfather is not mine, I should like to know whose he is? In fact, 
nothing is so completely our own as ancestry. By some accident or other, 
every mortal possession besides may be lost; but no pickpocket, swindler, or 
housebreaker, can rob a man of his great-grandfather. There was a coxcomb 
of a heathen philosopher who, in a case of shipwreck, when all the crew were 
bewailing their losses, boasted that he had lost nothing, for he always carried all 
his property with him. He alluded to his wisdom: but his ancestors, if he had 
happened to have any, were much more his own than even his wisdom, which 
he was so proud of ; for a man may lose his wits, but he can never lose his 
ancestry. It is not everybody that has ancestors; but that is not their own 
fault, and they are more to be pitied than to be blamed; and sometimes it 
happens that ancestry itself becomes a trouble to those who possess it, even as 
many other desirable blessings do. This was the case with Meredith Throck- 
morton Topplestonhaugh, of Topplestonhaugh Place, Esq. 





MUSIC. 
A Collection of Psalm Tunes. By Epwarp Cruse. 


We have had frequent occasion to notice works of this sort; and yet 
the reason of their publication, or the probability of any demand for 
them when published, is not very apparent. Here is a collection of 
Psalm Tunes, for example, in four parts, each in its proper clef, 
“calculated,” as we are told by the compiler, “ for every sect in the 
Reformed religion.” But by whom, or how, are these parts to be 
sung? The art of singing is as little known to the people of England 
as that of statuary; and a Greek Testament placed in every pew 
of a parish-church would find a much larger number of readers 
than Mr. Cruse’s or any other Collection of Psalms. Hence, 
publications like these are adapted to a state of society which does not 
exist in England. In those countries where singing forms a part of 
every child's education, (we don’t mean squalling by ear, but singing 
from notes,) Collections of Psalm Tunes are not only useful but ne- 
cessary—as necessary a part of the furniture of a pew as a Bible or a 
Psalter ; but to our male population especially, notes are so many 
mysterious and unknown characters; while to the few who have 
acquired any knowledge of their names and value, they are here 
rendered unintelligible by the employment of the proper clefs. This 
and similar publications presuppose a state of musical information 
which does not exist; and, therefore, the improvement of parochial 
psalmody is not and cannot be advanced by them a single step. Mr. 
CRUSE seems, in some degree, to be aware of this; and, after the 
custom of several old labourers in the same occupation, he has prefixed 
to his work a few elementary instructions in singing,—which those who 
are disposed to learn may study with advantage. To these are added 
several pages of quotations from divines both Conforming and Non- 
conforming, containing many judicious and useful remarks and exhorta- 
tions respecting congregational singing. They all concur in deploring 
its present state of feebleness and decay; but exhortations to im- 
provement are vain while the means of improvement are not possessed. 

Psalmody,” says Mr. Latrose, “ is a legitimate opportunity for 
laymen to take a prominent part in the service of the Church.” And 
this, tm ag 4 was the end and design of parochial singing—this 
was intended to istinguish it from the musical service of the Cathedral, 
jen only the Choir are engaged: but this “ legitimate opportu- 
he y’. 18 practically denied to all who have not the power to embrace 
it. wen knowledge confers that power. 

r. Cruse’s work consists, like ‘Most similar ones, of selections 
and new matter of his own, either composed or 


from old writers, 











adapted. Of the former it is unnecessary to speak: the latter de- 
serves general though not uniform commendation. The true style of 
church writing—by which we mean that of Tatuis, Fanrant, RocErs, 
Giszons, and Purcett—should never be lost sight of; which in 
many of his compositions it is. None of those phrases and turns 
which belong to the theatre should be suffered to intrude. Simplicity 
should be inseparable from the choral harmony of the church : and that 
simplicity is not necessarily connected with stiffness, the ecclesiastical 
writings of these great men will abundantly testify.. In Mr. Cruse’s 
compositions, inappropriate phrases sometimes occur, and a love of 
abrupt modulation is occasionally betrayed: as an instance, in the 
third page, the transition from the chord of F to that of D flat. But 
many of them are excellent specimens of their kind. The transforma- 
tion of national melodies into psalm-tunes we entirely disapprove. 
They were not designed, and they are not fitted for such a purpose; 
and frequently they induce associations which are any thing but sacred. 
Mr. Cruse has pressed into his service those of almost every nation 
—from Russia to Hindostan. 

We rather suspect him not to be very well read in the works of our — 
writers—or the collections of PLayrorp and his contemporaries, whic 
contain some of the best examples of parochial iy The tune 
which he designates a German melody, was written by JEREMIAH 
CrLarkeE (the author of the excellent anthem “ Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem”); and the one which he has assigned to Purce.t has 
not a single feature of that great author's style. 

The Musical Library, Part XIX. 

The contents of this number illustrate the progress of vocal writing 
and of composition for keyed instruments, by the admixture of things 
new and old—yet all good of their kind. Srsastran Bacu, Mozart, 
and Moscuetrs form a well-assorted succession of instrumental wri- 
ters: and the works of some of our old English composers stand well 


.and worthily beside those of Haypn and other moderns. This periodical 


infusion of good matter among our amateurs, accompanied with the 
short biographical and critical notices which the Supplement contains, 
must have a purifying and wholesome effect on our musical at- 
mosphere. 


The New Harmonicon, No. XVIII. 

We don't know how it has happened that this musical periodical has 
hitherto escaped our notice. We cordially welcome any fellow labourer 
into the field of just and honest musical criticism; and, judging from 
this specimen, such a one is the editor of this work. 

The New Harmonicon comes out every week, at a very moderate 
price; and therefore will, probably, be welcome to a large class of 
readers. A musical piece, vocal or instrumental, accompanies each 
number: but of the general character of the compositions selected for 
publication, a solitary one will not suffice to inform us. 


“Why do the heathen.” A Canon. By J. M‘Murpiz. 

This Canon was written for the Concentores Society: it will nct 
dishonour the valuable collection which the library of that Society con- 
tains, and which its members are required periodically toincrease. It 
is not one of the most intricate species of canon, being four in two; 
but the freedom with which Mr. M‘ Murpte writes even under these 
fetters, proves him to be no mean proficient in the study of harmony. 
The Dying Girl to her Mother, A Ballad. By J. W. Honss. 

The only fault in this song is in its title: every verse has a different 
melody, and therefore it is not a ballad. The sentiment expressed in 
the poetry is beautifully echoed in the music; and this, set off by the 
composer's excellent singing, deservedly obtained for it the last prize 
given by the Melodist Club. 


A Few Thoughts on Musical Festivals. Bya Looker-on at York, 

Our opinion of the York affair has been already given, and we have 
no desire to prosecute so worthless a subject any further. The author 
of this pamphlet agrees in the main with our view of it; and he has 
helped to expose a system by which music is profaned and a liberal 
art degraded. He is mistaken in some points, particularly in his es- 
timate of the meetings of the Three Choirs. ‘The arrangement and 
selections at some of these, (take the last Worcester Meeting as a 
splendid instance, ) have been highly creditable to the zeal, taste, and 
let us add the honesty of the conductors. The charge of baving mono- 
polized Sronn's Last Judgment, is most inappropriately brought against 
the Norwich Committee; since to every performer it is very well 
known that their parts of this oratorio have been lent to all the Festi- 
vals in the kingdom. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 2st inst., in Grosvenor Square, the Countess of Gatioway, of a son. 

On the 19th inst., in Russell Square, the Lady of Mr. Sergeant TaLrourp, of a son, 

In Dublin, the Hon, Mrs. Josern Rapcuirr, of ason. 

The Countess of M1LLrown, of a son. 

At St. Andrew's, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Prayrarr, of a son. 

At Shankfoot, parish of Balmaghie, Scotland, Mrs. ‘'aomas Waieut, already the 
mother of ten daughters, of twin sons. 

On the 16th inst.,at Hungerton Vicarage, near Leicester, the Lady of the Rcv. F. G. 
Lvuaarp, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Berlin, the Lady of the Rev. R. W. Jexr, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst, at Ediaburgh, the Lady of ANpREw Bonar, Esq,, of a son. 

On the 20th inst., in St. James’s Square, Mrs. Macrong, of a son. 

On the 8th inst., at Copenhagen, the Lady of the Rev. Ropert Stevenson Extts, 
M.A., of a daughter. 

On the 22d inst., in Craven Strect, Charing Cross, Mrs. Hemery Le Breton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Filton Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Jamzs Beprorp PouLpEN, 


of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th inst., at Bromley, Kent, Hersert Jenner, Esq., eldest son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, and Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Maria ELgonora, 
third daughter of the late George Norman, Esq , of Bromley Common. , 

On the 20th inst., at Lower Norwood, Epwarp, eldest surviving sou of Lieut.-Col. 
Williamson, to Marra, youngest daughter of the late George Grant, Esq., of Shenk y 
Hill, Herts. ? 

On the 20th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, Captain W. J. Huaues, of the 4th Light 

ragoons, to Groraina Frances, only daughter of Major-General Sir Loftus Otway. 

On tke 20th inst., at Hetherset, the Rev. Samuer Bois Turner, Perpetual Curate 
of Linstead Parva, Suffolk, eldest son of Thomas Turner, Esq., M.D., of Curzon Street > 
to Mary, second daughter of the late Richard Day, Esq. 


On the 20th inst., at Felbrigg, the Hon. Ricuarp Hang, grandson of the Earl of 


Listowel, and Captain in the 36th Regiment, to Mary Curisrina, fourth daughter of 
the late Vice Admiral Windham, of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, 
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™ On the 20th inst., at Alderley, in the county of Chester. Lieut..Col. Wirt1am Henry 
Scorr, Scotch Fusileer Guards, only son of General Scott, to Harrier AneTuea, fifth 
daughter of Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart. of Alderley. ; ; 
¥- On the 224 inst., at Chelmsford, Henry Mrruorp, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
son of the Rev. Thomas Methold, Prebendary of Norwich, and Rector of 
m, Suffolk, to Sopnta Jans, only daughter of the late George Porter, Esq., of 
Weald Side Lodge, Essex. 
On the 19th inst., at Perth, Depnty Commissary. General W1it1am Boots, to Exiza, 
only daughter of Sir John Bisset, K.C.H., of Reichip, Perthshire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 20th inst., in her 66th year, Lady Gissons, Wife of Sir John Gibbons, Bart., 
of Stanwell, Middlesex. 

On the 29th ult,, suddenly, Mrs. Reve, relict of the late Leman Thomas Rede, Esq.. 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly of the Inner Temple, and mother of Mrs. Leman Grimstoue 
and Mr, W. Leman Rede, the dramatist. 

On the Qist. inst,, at his residence in Baker Street, Major-General Suaw. 

On the 20th inst., at Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Major-General Roperr SzwsEtt, 89th 
Regiment. 

On the 6th May, on board the Duke of Roxburgh, Tuomas Marnwanrina, Esq., of 
the Bengul Civil Service. c q 

At Terryherry, Mysore, Captain Mostyn Humrrreys, 2d Regiment M.N.I. He was 
tiger shooting on foot, with a few Sepoys, and in attempting to rescue one of them was 
seized by the tiger, and met almost instantaneous death, 

On the L4th inst., at Filton Rectory, Gloucestershire, Harriort, Wife of the Reve- 
rend James Bedford Poulden, of Clapham Rise, Surry. 

On tle 2lst inst., at his seat, Rowde Ford House, near Devizes, WapHam Locke, 
Esq., M.P., in his 55th year. 





THE ARMY. 


~ War-Urrice, Oct 23.—19th Reg. of Light Drags.—Cornet W. H. Tottenham to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice St. George, who retires ; H. J. St. George, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Tottenham. 9th Reg. of Foot—Lieut. C. W. Crickitt, from the 38th 
Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice ‘Taverner, appointed to the 82d Foot, llth 
Foot—Capt. Hon, G. W. Vaughan, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice N. 
T. Christie, who exchanges, 42d Foot—Major W. Middleton to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase, vice Sir C. Gordon, deceased ; Capt. J. Macdougall to be Major, vice Mid- 
dieton; Lieut, J. Leslie to be Capt. vice Macdougall; D, Cameron, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase. 48th Foot—Ensign R. Phibbs, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Brown who retires; C. S. Boyle, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Phibbs. 
62d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. Hillier to be Lieut.Col. without purchase, vice J. 
Reed, deceased ; Brevet Major G. Marshall, from the 82d Foot, to be Major, vice Hillier. 
T4th Foot—Lieut. E. C. Ansell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Binney, who retires ; 
Ensign G. W. Raikes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ansell; W. C. Morris, Gent. to be 
Ensign by — viee Raikes. 82d Foot—Lieut. T. G. Castieaux to] be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Marshall, promoted in the 62d Foot; Lieut. W. Taverner, from 
the 9th Foot, tobe Lieut. vice Castieaux ; Ensign D. Watson, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Finnis, who retires; J. P. B. Puleston, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Watson. 93d Foot—Lieut, F. A. Blachfurd to be Capt. by purchase, vice O'Meara, 
who retires ; Ensign A. C. Fitzjames to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blachford; Hon, 
W. B. Macdonald to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitzjames. 
Hospital Staff—G. M‘Laren, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to thejForces, vice Dane, ap- 
pointed to the 90th Foot. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, October 20. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

A. and C.J. Rouch, Pentonville, coal-merchants— Harris and Margetts, Birming- 
ham, chemists—Ashfond and Goodwin, Ipswich, grocers— Helmore and Beloe, Somerset, 
Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants — Waite and Thomas, King’s Arms Buildings, Wood 
Street, warehousemen — Andrews and Marshall, High Hill Ferry, Clapton, calico- 
ams ea and Ball, Amen Corner, booksellers—Clark and Cordrey, Rother- 

ithe, grocers—Gibbon and Broome, Wateringbury, Kent, brewers—Young and Pear- 
son, Mouk Wearmouth, shipbuilders—-Berry and Co. Salford, silk printers—Cooke and 
Farmer, Nottingham, linendrapers — Packham and Croose, Brighton, ironmongers— 
Porter and Irish, Hackney, manufacturers of fire-marks—Harrison and Oliver, Monk 
Wearmouth Shore, shipbnilders—Bumby and Wellock, Manchester, cattle dealers— 
Biggs and Gates, New Church Street, Portman Market, butchers — Brown and More 
craft, Quadrant, Jacemen — Mayhew and Co. Paviour’s Alley, Southwark, furriers — 
King and Rarsten; Grantham, ironmongers—M‘Quaker and Co. Glasgow—Paterson 
and Biss: t, Glasgow, manufacturers—Walkinshaw and Co, Glasgow ; as far as regards 
G. Aaam. 
INSOLVENT. 
Oornvy, WittraM Frepenicr, Oxford Street, grocer, Oct. 19. } 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Davis, THomas junicr, Little Baddow, Essex, pig-dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Benver, Ricues Bensamrn, South Street, Grosvenor Square{wine-merchant, to sur- 
render Oct. 29, Dec. 1: solicitor, Mr. Dale, Barnard’s Inn; [official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Grey, Wituiam, Liverpool, commission-ayent, Nov. 2, Dec, 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Swain and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; and Messrs. Bristowe and Fairclough, 
Liverpool. 

Srorey, James Arnet, Derby, tea-dealer, Nov. 3, Dec. 1: solicitors;Messrs. Birkett 
and Son, Cloak Lane; and Messrs. Smith and Borough, Derby ; official assignee, Mr. 
Cannan, Sambrook Court. 

Wacstarr, Tuomas, Little Exeter Street, Chelsea, Oct. 27, Dec. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Reeves, Furnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

‘ DIVIDENDS. 

Dec, 25, Wakeham, Plymouth, Roman cement-manufacturer — Nov. 13, Norman, 
Burslem, inukeeper—Nov. 13, Beardmore, Burslem, builder—Nov. 12, Hill, South Mil- 
ford, Yorkshire, teazle-dealer — Nov. 12, J. and E. Payne, Great Queen Street, coach 
lace-mannufacturers—Nov. 10, Swift, Fenchurch Street, hosier—Nov. 12, M Coy, Well 
Court, Cheapside, stationer — Nov. 12, Lyndon, Gerrard Street, wholesale-jeweller — 
Noy, 10, Pearson, Greenwich, chemist — Nov. 10, Addison, Taunton, tea-dealer—Nov. 
13, Streather, Cambridge. Heath, builder —Nov. 12, Gray, King Street, Aldgate, iron- 
monger — Nov. 11, Reinagle, Fitzroy Square, agent — Nov. 12, Brown and Wallington, 
Aldersgate Street, coach -proprietors — Nov. 12, Thorn aud Robins, Sackville Street, 
surgeons—Nov. 12, Newark, Wood Street, riband-manufacturers—Nov. 12, Hill, Peter- 
borough, draper—Nov. 10, Deakin and Oughton, Aston, Warwickshire, wire-drawers— 
Nov. 20, Alred, Idle, Yorkshire, clotl-manufacturer—Nov. 12, J. and B. Shirley, Wor- 
ship Street, dealers in earthenware—Nov. 12, Fanshaw, Liverpool, dealer in earthenware 
—Nov. 12, Ford, Wotton-under Edge, elothier—Nov. 11, Moss and Brunt, Leek, silk- 
manufacturers—Nov. 19, Laurence, Farnham, fellmonger. 

CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 10. 
Scott, Berwick upon-Tweed, currier — Slack, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship- broker — 
Chesterman, Blackmoor Street, licensed-vitualler—Wilkinson, Windsor Terrace, City 
Road, wax-chandler—Satcher, Great Saffron Hill, licensed-victualler—Henfrey, North- 
ampton, wine- merchant — Craig, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet-maker — Wakeham, 

Plymouth, Roman cement-manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Lozay, Wittram, Thornbush, Inverness, corn-dealer, Oct. 26, Nov, 10, 





Friday, October 23. 
_. PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Mortimer and Greensmith, Nottingham, comb-mannfacturers—Lockett and Harvey, 
Northtfleet, lime merchants—Dalton and Pavey, Regent Street, linendrapers—Riddle 
and Co. Stoke-upos-Trent, manufacturers of china; as far as regards J. Hartshorne— 
White and Winn, Jermyn Street, milliners—Benjamin and Hogg, Rio de Janeiro— 
Mason and Co. Burtog-upon-Trent, brewers; as far as regards H. Mason—Gill and 
Alidskien, J pening. bem Ae aad and Hasson, Watford, chemists—Bent and 
0. iD, hear eld, and B. and W. Bent, New — i 
ae ope mw |W. Be ent, ew York—Rose and Holdin, 
BANKRUPTS, 
Borner, Tuowas, Horseferry Road, cow-keeper, to surrender Oct. 30, Dee. 4: soli- 





: Boidiags Cross, Surry Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr, Turquaud, Copthall 


Caxton, Ropert, Norwich, tailor, Oct. 31, Dec. 4; solicitors, Mr.Mawe, NewBridge 


Street ; and Mr. Taylor, Norwich. 


Dennis, James Nenson, Lisle Street, coachmaker, Nov. 3, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrg, 


Price aud Co. Linvcoln’s Iun Fields; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, King’s Arms Yard, 


Mercer, Joun Torry, Manchester, plumber, Nov: 7, Dec. 4: solicitors, Mr. Ware, 


Southwark; and Messrs. Morris and Goolden, Manchester. 


Moore, ABRAHAM, Wells Row, Islington, builder, Oct. 29, Dee. 4: solicitor, Mr, 


Spiller, Barnard’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook Court. 


Peasr, Roser, Leeds, mahogany-merchant, Nov. 3, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs, 


Meymott and Sons, Great Surry Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 


Wa..ace, Jonny, Liverpool, provision-merchant, Nov. 11, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs, 
Blackstock and Co, London; and Mr. Bardswell, Liverpool, 
DIVIDENDS, 
Nov. 16, Braithwaite, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, stationer—Nov. 13, Hobbs, 
Carrington Mews, Mayfair, livery stable-keeper—Nov. 13, Jones, Leicester Street, 
auctioneer—Noy. 13, Bushey, Sittingbourne, grocer—Nov. 18, Milne, Broad Street, 
merchant—Nov. 13, Bramley, New City Chambers insurance-broker—Nov, 19, 
Bishop, Sheffield, miller—Nov. 13, Cripps, Winson, Gloucestershire, blacksmith—Noy, 
13, Rutter, Lymington, wine merchaut—Nov, 20, Spurr, Ewes, Yorkshire, paper. 
maker—Nov. 14, Tipton, Hereford, licensed-victualler—Nov. 25, R. and G. Bower. 
man, Ensham, Oxfordshire, carriers—Nov. 16, J, Colbourne, Poole, Dorsetshire, 
merchant, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 13. _ 
Phillips, Haverfordwest, linendraper.— Thompson, Long Acre, upholsterer—W adelin, 
Wolverhampton, shoe-manufacturer—Kivers, Twickenham, upholsterer—I meson, 
Tooley Street, ironmonger—Sawyer, Brighton, builder. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




































Saturday] Monday| Tuesday) Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

— 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 91g 918 914 914 91% 91k 
Ditto for Account.s......+ 91¢ 91% 913 914 91g 914 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 908 904 904 903 904 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced 98% 9843 98% 98% 984 
New 3¢ per Cents..... 99 994 99% 100 100 994 
Long Annuities...... wees | 163 ex.d. 163 163 163 164 163 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......[ 2084 |209ex.d.} 208} 2094 209 209 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... 2534 2534 254 255 —_— —_— 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem|16 prem.} 16 16 16 16 16 
India Bonds ,2¢ per Cent..{ 4 prem. 4 4 2 4 4 
Omnium,....ssseeeeeeees | 4 prem, 48 —_ —_— 48 4 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotationduring the Week ,ending Friday evening.) 











Alabama(payable1863)5 p.Ct.] 964 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.{ 21 
kent” : ececcccas ’ 5 , _ 104 \ Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — — 
Belgian... ae eece 6 == 103% |\Mississippi (New)..... 6 - 110 
Brazilian. ....c.ccceces 5 — 85 ||Neapolitan of 1824....5 — ona 
Bueaos Ayres....+++ 6 — 844 |New York(payble.1845) 5 — 109 
Chilian .....0.008 veer 44 |\Ditto (Ditto 1837) : — 96 
Colombian of 1824....6 - — /|(Ohio......- ee6genes : — — 
Danish ree : errs 3 — 764 ||Pennsylvania(pay1858)5 — 102 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 55t | Peruvian ...-.e.eeeeee 6 — — 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100% ||Portuguese........... 2 — 57¢ 
French. .....sceeeeees 3 — [SLE 25c.|/Ditto, .....eeeeee pecctbeoe | oe 
Ditto, ex. Div. ......4. 5 — JLO8f 0c,|/Ditto New ...---+ee+- 5 — 88 
Ditto, bank Shares.... Of. Oc ||Prussian otacccees concn 4 — a 
Greek of 1825......... 5 — —— ||Russianof1822..,....5 — | 1073 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — | 101¢ ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —~— 
Mexican....,.ee000082 5 — — ||Spanish of 1821-2......5 — | 44 
RG isc: KK ese ceticene Bi 37 || Ditto,Scrip ....+...0 —_\|— 











SHARES. (Last Official Quotation duringthe Week ending Friday Evening.) 





Anglo-Mexican Mines ....-...0] ——— j/Commercial Docks ..... 534 
Bolam0s .cccccecscccas 00008 135 |East India ........ ee as 77 
Brazilian Imperial ..... eveeece 32 London ....... eecenccecoses+| Sf 
WRRRUTION «ga ss ec ccss sacs 984 ||St. Katharine.........0..000 | 7 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 17 West India ......ccesesccece| <= 
United Mexican ......+++ wenn 3% ||Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. | = 
Australian Agricultural ...ee..+ 40 London and Westminster Bank | 13 
Canada Company ...++.e+.00-- 344 ||National Provincial Bank.... | 23 
General Steam Navigation,.... 21% |)}Provincial Bank ofIreland....| 46; 





HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses,) 





CumMBERLAND. SmitTuPixtp. PortTMAN. Wuirecnar® 
Hay, Good...... avecsees 858.00 929, .54. 638 tO B40, ...., G58.t0 758. oreo 
Inferior... oe 75 oe BO geese D8 oe OD weave 4 - as 


O se O weave 
95 «2 105 weeee 75 
» 2B ve BS aeeve 2 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newsate anv Leapunqate.* : 
2s.4d. to 33, Od. to 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. ; 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil...ccsccsceseeereeneesesper tun 50/, 
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HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
The Public are respectfully informed that this 
Fheatre will REOPEN on MONDAY NEXT, Oct. 19, 

at the following reduced Prices :— : 

Balcony and Public Boxes, 4s. Second Price, 2s. 
Pit, 2s. Second Price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls. Second Price, 6d. 
The Half-Price will be admitted at half-past 8 o’Clock, 


On Monday, October 26th, 

Will be presented the admired Drama of 

THE MILLER’S MALD, 
After which, 
THE WATERMAN. 

To conclude with 

THE MULETEER’S VOW. 
Doors open at Half past Six, and commence at 7, 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Munday and during the Week will be presented 
new Burletta, called 
THE KING'S COMMAND! 
After which, a new Comic Burletta, called 
THE YELLOW KIDS, 
After which, 
THE MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 
To conclude with - 
THE LONDON CARRIER, 
Box Office open from 10 till 4, Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. : 


MES. ELLISTON WILSON respect- 
at fally acquaints the Nobility and Gentry, that her 
Academy for DANCING will commence on Monpay, 
Nov. 2, at her residence, 4, Connaught Square, Hyde 
Park. 











EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
3, WILLIAM IV, THE 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No, 34, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
EstaBiisHep 1823, 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. T. Franxianp Lewts, Chairman. 
Henry F. Srepnenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. ] William Grant, Esq. 
Stephen N. Barber, Esq. John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S, 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq, 
Auditors, 
Charles Morris, Esq. 

J. Whishaw, Esq. F.R.S. 

Physician. 
John A, Paris, M.D. F.R.S. No, 27, Dover Street. 
Surgeon, 
Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S, No. 12, Bruton Street. 
Solicitor. 
Henry Young, Esq. Essex Street, Strand, 
ctuary. 
c J.J. Downes, Esq. 
Tuts Society has for its basis, EcoNoMY COMBINED WITH 
Securtry—the terms of Assurances for young and middle 
aged lives, being much lower than those of any other 
Office which gives a bonus to the Assured; and a full 
Statement of its affairs is annually made to the Share- 
holders and Policy-holders, who have a control over the 
Society, 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those 
Assured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life 
aftee the Policies shall have been in force four years; 
and eventually the whole of the profits will be so divided. 

A bonus was declared up to the end of 1833, which 
gave to Policy-holders, on an average, 16/. per Cent. upon 
the amount of premiums paid. 

Endowments for Children are granted, and Assurances 
on Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, 
as well as every species of Life contingency, at rates 
proportional to the nature of the risks, which are as low 
as possible compatible with security to the Assured. 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small 
premiums at first, and increasing them every five years, 
or by paying a high premium at first, subject to periodical 
abatements, and, ultimately, the payments to cease alto- 
gether. In fine, persons may be Assured in any way 
us may be best adapted ‘to their circumstances or 
Besos —e sees in eet cities and 

g »and Agents in many, from whom i i 
may be obtained and Pros wrt ie had. rere 


Joun Know es, Resident Director. 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY.—An 


4 eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro- 
per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 
attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly-desi- 
a purpose, Strrirne’s Sromacu Pruusare particularly 
a apted, being prepared with the Sulphate of Quinine, Ex- 
‘ractof Chamomile Flowers,and the most choice stomachic 
= aperient drags of the Materia Medica. They have, in 
= cases, proved superior to every other medicine in the 
i te = stomachic and liver complaints, loss of appetite, in- 
rie ton, sensation of fulness and oppression after meals, 
deolanet shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
an rs incident to the stomach and bowels, and an ex- 
ot ihe fan after any excess or too free indulgence 
theta a . as they gently cleanse the bowels,strengthen 
coustteatin + improve digestion, and invigorate the whole 
mn “e ‘on. Females who value good health ‘should 
detente without them, as they purify the blood, remove 
<a a and give the skin a beautiful clear, healthy, 
habit ie oe appearance. Persons of a_ plethoric 
eax 0 are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dim- 
Weed sight, or drowsiness from too great a flow of 
eves —_ e head, skould takethem frequently. They 
weloas i 7 and gentile in their action, that children and 
baad of all ages may take them at any time, as they 
pac) contain mercury,or any ingredient that requires 
te elie Ae restriction of diet. They should be kept 
for, ty y one as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
ie y ete prompt admimistration, cholera morbus, 
whieh, / Spasme, fevers, and otger alarming complaints, 
varnad ’ oftem prove fatal, mgy be speedily cured or 
High Sa . _Fespaned by J, W. Serexine, chemist, 26, 
§ oe » hiteehaepel,in boxes at 1s, 14d.,2s. 9d.,and 
seg ee F aud may be had of ali the principal Medi- 


H. M. Boodle, Esq. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. 





in town amd country. Ask for “ Stirling’ 
Stom = ty, ntry. Ask for “ Stirling's 
the —_ Be sure J, W, wg is engraved on: 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


The Appropriation of Shares will be made on Friday, 
Oct, 30. No application for Shares will be received after 
Thursday, the 29th instant, 

By Order, J.S. Yeats, Secretary. 

Railway Office, 19, Gracechurch Street, 

Oct. 21, 1835. 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 

LONDON to BRIGHTON, by CROYDON, OXTED, 
WORTH, LINDFIELD, and CLAYTON, with a 
communieation from OXTED with TUNBRIDGE, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and the WEALD of KENT, 
and to be extended to DOVER, 

Capital, 1,400,000/., in Shares of 50/, each, 
Deposit 2I., per Share. 





Trustees. 
H. B. Curteis, Esq. M.P. David Salomons, Esq. 
J, Minet Fector, Esq. M.P, | John Twells, Esq. 
Managing Director. 
Captain Pringle, R.E. 
Provisional Commitee. 

Hon. C. C. Cavendish, M.P. | Edward Graham, Esq. 
H, B, Curteis, Esq. M.P. Burwood Godlee, Esq. 
H. Elphinstone, Esq. M.P. | Edmund Halswell, Esq. 
J. M, Fector, Esq., M.P. John Langford, Esq. 
F. North, Esq., M P. Horatio Leggatt, Esq. 
Hon. General St John. John Smith, Esq. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. David Salomons, Esq. 
James Burton, Esq. John Shewell, Esq. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Henry Shirley, Esq. 
Robert Clutton, Esq. Robert Trotter, Esq. 
Captain Cole. John Twells, Esq. 
Thomas Cooper, Esq. T. W. Tynedale, Esq. 
A. C. Moreton Dyer, Esq, | Henry Wrench, Esq, 
Robert Gear, Esq. 

With power to add to their number. 

Standing Counsel. 
The Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 





Engineer. 
H R, Palmer, Esq. F.R.S, 
Sol citors. 
Messrs. Clutton and Fearon. 
Office of the Company 98, Gracechurch Street. 

This is not only the shortest and most direct practicable 
line to Brighton, but it has also the advantage for the 
first twenty miles out of London of a joint communica- 
tion with the counties of Sussex and Kent, offering 
thereby a double source of profit for that part. 

From its termination at the northern entrance to Brigh- 
ton, it is proposed to extend it to Shoreham, and from a 
convenient point on the line, to carry a Branch, by way 
of Lewes, to Newhaven, securing thereby the commercial 
advantages of the two harbours, without the necessity of 
lengthening the line for passengers to Brighton, 

From Oxted the Kentish line proceeds direct to Tun- 
bridge and Tunbridge Wells, through a country particu. 
larly well adapted to such a work; and the proposed con- 
tinuation to Dover through Ashford is direct and easy. 

The advantages of effecting these two great objects by 
one expense of management and oue outlet, common to 
both, are obvious. 

Branches will hereafter be carried from the main line 
to several important neighbouring towns ; but in the 
meantime it is anticipated that the depots at Tuubridge 
and Tunbridge Wells will be points of arrival and de- 
parture for Hastings, St. Leonards, and the south-eastern 
coast, and will secure the traffic with those districts. 

The Survey has been completed, and the Parliamen- 
tary Notices will be given iu due time. 

Applications for the remaining Shares may be made to 
the London and Westminster Bank, Throgmorton Street, 
and Waterloo Place; Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and 
Co., Gracechurch Street ; Messrs. Moss and Co., Bankers, 
Liverpool ; the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
Manchester; Mr. Thomas Cardwell, Sharebroker, Man- 
chester; Messrs. Smith, Hilder, and Co., Bankers, 
Hastiugs; Mr. Thomas Coglan, Sharebroker, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Clutton and Fearon, Crown-office Row, Temple, 
aud High Street, Southwark; or to the Secretary at the 
Offi 


ice, 
October 19, 1835. J.S. Yeats, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
In Shares of £50 each, with power to increase it to 
£1,000,000, Deposit £5 per Share, 

Directors. 
G. F. Angas, Esq. | John Pirie, Esq, Alderman 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. | Johu Rundle, Esq. M.P. 
John Hull, Esq. | Thomas Smith, Esq. 
James Hyde, Esq. James Raddell Todd, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
Auditors. 

D. T. Johnson, Esq.; W. U. Sims, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Ladbroke and Co, 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Bartlett and Beddome, 
Colonial Manager. 
Samuel Stephens, Esq. 
Secretary pro tem. 
Edward Hill, Esq. 

The Legislature having passed an Act “ To empower 
his Majesty to erect South Australia intoa British Pro- 
vince or Provinces, and to provide for the Colonization 
and Government thereof,” a number of Gentlemen have 
been induced, from the valuable privileges which this Bill 
confers upon the proposed Colony, the central and im- 
portant locality assigned as its territory, the salubrity of 
its climate, and the richness of its soil, to form a Joint 
Stock Company, for the purchase and improvement of 
land, layiug out farms, building wharfs and warehouses, 
establishing a whale and seal fishery, and such other 
purposes as may appear desirable; consequently 13,770 
acres have already heen purchased of the Commissioners 
under the Colonization Act, and an additional contract 
for 20,000 more entered into, These purchases give the 
Company the right of renting 540,160 acres of land for 
pasturage at less than one farthing per acre. 

A number of Shares have already been disposed of; 
and persons wishing to beeome Subscribers may apply to 
the Bankers, Messrs. Ladbroke and Co. Bank Buildings; 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Bartlett and Beddome, 27, Nicholas 
Lane; and the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 19, 
Bishopsgate Street Within $ where yospectuses and 
rs) + ay ta% 











ther 
October -9, -1835. 


& TE AM to DUNDEE and PERTH. 
The magnificent Steam Ship Dundee, J, Wrswant, 
Commander, will start from Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday, the 28th inst. at 2 o’Clock, 
Afternoon, and from Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, -one 
hour later. Berths seeured, and information obtained, at 
Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 
Western Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at 272, Wap- 
ping. Evizanetu Hore, Agent. 
NON PLUS ULTRA. 
ARON DUPUYTREN'S CHEMI- 
CAL POMATUM for the HAIR, in Two Prepa- 
rations, one for Gentlemen, and one, of proportionate 
strength, for Ladies and Young Persons in general; in 
pots, at 5s.6d. and 3s, 6¢.— Laboratory, 156, Regent Street. 


HE NEW FLAT GOLD WATCHES 
The price in Gold Cases, with accurately finished 
vertical movements, 7é. 7s. 

Ditto, with the well-finished horizontal movements, in 
double-bottomed engine-turned cases, jewelled in four 
holes, with silver dial, 91. 9s. 

T, COX SAVORY, Working Silversmith and Jeweller, 
47, Cornhill, London, 

N.B. A variety of Second-hand Silver Watches, may 
be selected from, all at Two Guineas each, Warranted, 








AMILIES FURNISHING will do 
well to visit RIPPON’S Old Established Furnishing 
Ironmongery Warehouse, Wells Street, Oxford Street. 
Dish Covers, 6s. 6d ; the Set of Six Patent Shape Ditto, 
42s,; the Set of Seven Paper Tea Trays Gothic Shape, 
the Set of Three, 60s.; Bronzed Fenders, 12s. 6d.; Roast- 
ing Jacks, 7s. 6d. ; Plated Candlesticks with Silver Mounte 
ing, 8s. 6d. per pair ; Ivory-Haudled Knives and Forks, 
with rimmed Shoulders, 40s. the Set of 50 pieces ; Balance 
Ditto, 50s.; Brass Stair Rods, 3s, per Dozen; Curtain 
Poles, 2s. per foot. 
UTLERY.—SHEFFIELD PLATE,— 
Jupauned Ware, all of the first quality, to be had 
at the Wholesale Prices, at MECHI’S EXTENSIVE 
CUTLERY WAREHOUSE, No.4, Leadenhall Street, 
(four doors from Gracechurch Street, London,} Inventor 
of the Magic Strop and Paste, Manufacturer of all kinds 
of Leather and Kosewood Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 
Tea Caddies, Work Boxes, Bagatelle Tablcs, Ebony Ink- 
Stands, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books, Razor and 
Penkuife Hones, Wharncliffe Knives, Patent Knife 
Sharpeners, Shaving Brushes and Soap, Shaving Powder, 
Hat, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes, &c., 20 percent. 
Cheaper than any House in London, A large Assort- 
ment of Tea Trays, Waiters, Candlesticks, Teapots, &c. 











TO THE ESPECIAL NOTICE OF THE LADIES,. 


and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of 
@ COLUMBIA. 

The peculiar virtues of this preparation completely 
removes the difliculty experienced by Ladies in preserving 
their ringlets after exercise; its use so invigorates the 
hair, that tresses, previously the straightest and most 
destitute of curl, rapidly acquire a vigor, which maintains 
in permanent ringlets the head-dress of the most per- 
severing votary of the Ball-room, the Ride or the Pro- 
menade. After the Minerals and Vegetables of the Old 
World have been compounded in all imaginable ways in 
fruitless attempts to discover so important a desideratum 
we are indebted tothe Western Hemisphere for furnishing 
the basis of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
the eflicacy of which in preserving, strengthening and 
renewing the hair has become a matter of notoriety 
among all civilized nations. Its restorative virtues are 
indeed a proverb, and the most satisfactory attestations 
to its infallibility in reproduciug hair upon persons other- 
wise hopelessly bald, may be examined at the Office of 
the Proprietors, No. ], Wellington Street, Strand, where 
the Balm is sold; and by all respectable Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. Price 3s. 6d. ; 6s.; and 11s. per Bottle. 

N.B.—The public are requested to be on their guard 
against Counterfeits. 

Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 





CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, &e. 


UTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT OF 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other 
Sweetening Woods, ordered by the College of Physicians, 
forming a very concentrated decoction, is indisputably 
the best (as it is the original) preparation of the kind, 
either for taking alone or for making the Compound De- 
eoction of Sarsaparilla, now so generally ordered by 
physicians, and recommended by many of the best 
medical writers. A dessert-spoonful diluted with water 
makes half-a-pint of decoction of the asnal strength. It 
is highly esteemed as an alterative in serofula, scurvy, 
eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, 
and a remedy for the improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and Solld in 4s, 62., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by 
Thomas Butler, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul’s Church- 
yard, London; and (authenticated by his name and ad- 
dress being printed on the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; of W. Dennis 
and Son, York; Duncan, Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh ; 
the Apothecaries’ Company, Virginia Street, Glasgow ; 
and ef most respectable Druggists and Medicine Venders 
throughout the United Kingdom, 


ON N ET.—By a Parisian Lady, on 
her entrée in London. Translated from the French, 
and inscribed to Mr. WARREN. 
I’ve seen the dew-drop fall from high. 
I've seen its influence on the flowes 
I’ve ponder’d o’er its brilliancy, 
And love it all respleudent power 
And oft I’ve seen Golconda’s:gem 
Glitter upon the diadem. 
But ne’er saw I that beauteous bloom 
That on my bright shoes here is'set, 
Nor thought I they could e’er assume 
Such a refulgent glossy Jet! 
For WARREN’S Blacking there displays 
Beauty ou which I ne’er had thought to gaze. 
Then, WARREN, take the praise of one 
Whose best of wishes thou hast won. 
ThisEasy-shiningand Brilliant Blacking,Preparedl y 





ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, Loudon; and Sold'in 





every Town in the Kingdom. Be particular toenquire 
jor WARREN’S, 30, Strand, 
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Sust Published, in 3 vols. royal 18mo. neatly half-bound 
and lettered, and illustrated by Steel Engravings, 
HE ENGLISH BOY at the CAPE. 
An Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 
Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. Is, 
HE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 
‘Second Series of the Romance of Ancient History. 
By Jonn Gunnine Seymer, B.A. 
Wuairraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Just Published, Price 5s. cloth, 
ELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. 
A New Edition. Also, 
1, LIFE of KEAN. By Barry Cornwatv. 21s. bds. 
2. LAMB'S PROSE WORKS. 3vols. 1/.7s.6d. cloth. 
3. ——-—— DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2 vols. 14s. 
cloth. Epwarkp Moxon, Dover Street. 


On the Ist of November, Price ls. Part I. to be 
complete in Six Parts, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the TESTA- 
MENT. Coutaining Eight Engravings, from Draw- 
ings by R. Wesratr, Esy. R.A. and J. Martin, Esq. 
With Descriptions by the Rev, Hoparr Caunrer, B.D, 
‘Enwarp Cuaurton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 





HOMCEPATHIC SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
Tn the Press, and shortly will be Published, 
A TREATISE on HOMCEPATHY. 
. With an extensive Collection of Cases. 
By Wit.tam Broacxes, Esq. M.R.C S, of Regent 
Place, City Road, and 33, Old Jewry. 


London: Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 14s. boards, 
FURTHER INQUIRY concerning 
CONSTITUTIONAL IRRITATION, and the 

PATHOLOGY of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
By Bensamin Travers, F.R.S, 

Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c, &e. 

soudon: Lonaman and Co, 


THEODORE FAY’S NEW NOVEL, 
On Wednesday, in3 vols. post 8vo. 
ORMA LESLIE. 
By Tueovore S. Fay, Esq. 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, 
Agents for Scotland, Brit and Bravrute, Edinburgh; 


“Smirh and Sons, Glasgow: for Ireland, Joan CumMING, 
Dublin. © 








NEW WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MAIDS.” 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 


LD BACHELORS. 
By the Author of “ Old Maids,” &c. 
Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, with a Portrait of 
his Grace, from an Original Likeness. 
Joun Macrong, St, James’s Square. 
MR. WILLIS'S NEW WORK. 
Very Nearly Ready, in3 vols. post 8vo. 
ENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 
By N. P. Wixus, Esq. 
Joun Macrone, St. James's Square. 
| Agents for Scotland, Ben. and Braprure, Edinburgh ; 
Smita and Sons, Glasgow. 
For Ireland, Joann Cummine, Dublin. 








Just Published, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 12s, boards, 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts. 
By Henry Taytor, Esq. Also, 

1, LIFE of KEAN. By Barry Cornwatt, 2 vols, 
21s, boards. 

2. LAMB’S PROSE WORKS. 3 vols. 11/.7s.6d. cloth. 

3. ———— DRAMATIC SPECIMENS, 2vols. l4s, 

cloth. Epwarp Moxon. Dover Street. 


Just Published, Price 6s in embossed cloth, 
OLERIDGE’S LIVES of the WOR- 
THIES of YORKSHIRE and LANCASHIRE. 
Comprising Andrew Marvel, Bentley, Lord Fairfax, Earl 
of Derby, Anne Clifford, Ascham, Bishop Fisher, Ma- 
son, and Arkwright. 
Fine Portraits of Marvel and Clifford. 
London: Noste, 207, High Highborn ; Nosrz, Hull, &e. 
“ This collection of lives is, in our judgment, a work of 
such unusual merit, that it seems equally an act of jus- 
‘tice to the author, and.a service to sound literature to 
rescue it from the common mass of county histories and 
provincial biographies.” 
So much original thought is rarely found in any mo- 
-dern volume.””—Quarterly Review, Sept. 1835. 








Third Edition, in 1 votume, with Coloured Plates, 
handsomely bound, 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
Revised by the Editor of “ The Forget Me Not.” 
“Amuseent and instruction are very happily blended 
‘in the study of this little volume, which, we observe, has 
already reached a third edition. Flowers, beautiful as 
they are in themselves, have been made to possess a 
-double attraction in the East, from the custom that the 
Batives have of endowing each plant or flower with an 
attribute or sentiment corresponding with its form, colour, 
or odour, and thus making them a fragrant substitute for 
the less poctical combinations of monosyllables and poly- 
syllables, The idea is an ingenious one, and very agree- 
ably worked out in the volume before us.”—Morning 


‘aper. 
Saunners and Oriry, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
NEW AND SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
WORK 


On the Ist of Nov. in 1 vol. large 8vo. 


HE OK GEMS. 
THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. . : 

This beautiful Work will be a perfect novelty among 
the embellished publications of the day, and will present 
the combined attractions of Poetry, Painting, and En 
Saving. It will be oplondidiy illustrated by upwards of 

y exquisitely finis Engravings from Original Pic. 
gures by Fifty of the most distinguished Living Paint 





On the Ist of November will be Published, in its usual 
style of elegant binding, Price 12s, 
RIENDSHIP'S OFFERING, 
And WINTER’S WREATH; 
A Literary RemrMprancer For 1836, 

The present volume of this favourite Annual contains 
an array of splendid Illustrations exceeding in beauty 
any former volume of the series; while its carefully- 
selected literature comprises Contributions from the most 
talented writers of the day. 

A few Sets of Proofs have beea taken from the Plates, 
Price, on India paper, before the letters, 31s. 6d.; India, 
after ditto, 2ls.; plain proofs, 15s. 

Suita, Evper, and Co, Cornhill. 





In the first Week in November will be Published, in 8vo. 
elegantly bound in crimson silk, 2ls.; royal 8vo. India 
Proofs, 2. 12s. 6d. 

I 


E x Se 2 S.A & Bi 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Embellished with 19 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
executed- by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Cuarves HEATH. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Loneman. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. splendidly bound in 
morocco, 21s.; or royal 8vo. India Proofs, 2/. 10s. 
HE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL; 

containing a JOURNEY to St. PETERSBURGH 
and MOSCOW, through COURLAND and LIVONIA, 
By Lerren Ritcure, Esq. 

With 25 beautifally-finished Plates, by the first En- 

gravers, after Drawings by Alfred George Vickers, Esq. 

London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 

Loneman. 


~ WORKS OF REFERENCE, &e. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER and 
CO. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 





In 3 large vols. Svo, 21. 2s. cloth lettered, 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. By Joun Gorton, A New 
Edition, brought down to the present time. 

“Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great 
excellence, calculated to be useful to a large number of 
students, and deserving extensive popularity. We may 
also mention, that it is sufficiently large to coutain every 
thing necessary, but not too extensive for the ordinary 
purposes of study, filling, in this respect, an open space 
in the fields of biographical literature.” — Athenaum, 

2 


New Edition, 3 vols. 12mo. Price 21s. cloth, 
A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE BRITISH POETS, 
Part I. Shakspeare—Part 2. Rhyme—Part 3. Blank Verse. 
“These volumes are what they profess to be, and are 
honestly and tastefully executed. We have in them the 
Fas rang of Shakspeare and the British Poets.”— Monthly 
piew. 


3. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 

A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN AND CLAS- 
SICAL QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS, and illustrated by remarks and explanations, 

By Hue Moore, Esq. 


4. 
A New Edition, ng ony all the alterations produced 


by the New Poor Law Act, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY of PAROCHIAL 
LAW and TAXATION, and of the Duties of Parish 
Officers. By J. H. Brapy. “ 

Revised by James N. Manon, Barrister-at-Law. 
5 


Also, by the Same Authors, 

THE PARISH OFFICER’S LEGAL ADVISER; 
or, an Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and other Parochial Authorities. 

By J. H. Brapy. 
Revised by J. N. Manon, Barrister-at-Law. 

A New Edition, amended according to the latest alte- 
ration of the law, 12mo, a i 4s. 


In 1 vol, 12mo.’ Price 7s. 6d. cloth, the Ninth Edition 
revised and improved, 
MACDONNEL’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN AND 
FRENCH QUOTATIONS, ‘To which are added many 
from the Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages. Trans- 
lated into English, with Illustrations. 


In a pocket vol. the Fifth Edition, 5s. in cloth, 

THE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; exhibiting the 
yarious and most correct modes of superscription, com- 
mencement, and conclusion of letters to persons of every 
degree of rank, including the diplomatic, clerical, and 
judicial dignitaries: with lists of foreign ambassadors 
and consuls. Also the forms necessary to be used in 
applications or petitions to the King in Council, Houses 
of Lords and Commons, Government offices, and Public 
Companies; with a table of precedency, and the abbre- 
viations of the several British and Foreign orders of 
knighthood, By the Author of the “ Peerage and Ba- 
ronetage,” “ Charts,” &c. 


A New Edition, with very considerable additions and 
improvements. With an Index of every Word, Price 
3s. in cloth, 

THE WRITER'S and STUDENT’S ASSISTANT; 
or a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms; ren- 
dering the more common words and phrases into the more 
elegant or scholastic, and presenting select for objectionable 
words, a choice of the most appropriate, from an assorted 
variety, and the opportunity of consulting occasional 
coucise notes, pointing out the distinction between such 
of the words as are frequently, iu error, used syuoni- 
mously. 5 
In royal 18mo. Price 3s. cloth lettered, 


THE EPISTOLARY GUIDE and ELEGANT. 


CORRESPONDENT; containing a great variety of 
letters, original and selected, on the most important pas- 
sages in life; calculated equally as models for imitation, 
or for instructive and amusing perusal, With an Intro- 
duction on the Art of Letter-writing, useful directions, 
and forms. 10. . 
In 8vo, neatly half-bound, coloured outline, 
12s.; in 4to, 18s. and 21s. 
WHITTAKER’S MODERN GENERAL ATLAS; 
hendi all the Empires, Kingdoms, States, &c. 





and altogether form one of the most beautiful library, 
drawing-room, und ent books which the advanced 
the Arts in this country has hitherto 5 
UNDERS und OTLxy, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





in the World; constructed from the most correct autho- 
rities, and containing all the recent discoveries. To which 
are 
comprising 36 Plate. 


added, Three Maps of Ancient Geography, the whole 





R. LOVER’S NEW SONGS, 
as Sung by Madame Vesrais, in her new Burletig 
at the Olympic Theatre. 
“THE SLAVE TRADE.” 
“YES AND NO.” 
“UNDER THE ROSE.” 
Published at J. Anprews's Cireuluting Library, 167, 
New Bond Street; and to be had ut all the Music Esta. 
blishments of the Metropolis and in the Country, 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, Messrs, 
Saunpers and Orrry will Publish MISS LAN, 
DON'S NEW POEM, “ Tue Vow oF tHe Peacocx,* 
with a fine’ Portrait of the Author; and “'I'me Boox cg 
Gems,” with 50 splendid Engravings; one of the mos¢ 
beautiful Library, Drawing room, and Present Books, 
which the advanced state of the Arts in this Country hag 
hitherto produced. , 


Just Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price } 2s. cloth, and illus. 
trated with numerous Wood Engravings, 
HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
of FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES and COAL 
TRADE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By the Author of the “ Treatise on Manufactures in 
Metal,” in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Wuirtraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London; and 
G. Ruiner, ‘Sheffield. 


Just Published, Second Edition, 12mo. Price 7s. 6d, cloth 
lettered, with 13 Plates, and a Glossary, 
CONCISE HISTORY and ANA- 
LYSIS of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHI. 
TECTURE. To which is added, a Sketch of the 
Architecture of England down to the present time, 
By Epwarp Botp, Esq. Member of the Society of 
Antiquarians, at Caen, &c. 
Warrtaksr and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 














In a few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. small 8yo, 
with Portrait and numerous Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
CEANIC SKETCHES, 
By Tuomas Nicurineatr, Esq. 
Comprising an Account of the State of the Missionary 
Stations in the Society Islands—Otaheite—Huabini— 
Samoa, or Navigator Islands, &c. &c. With a Botanical, 
Appendix, by Dr. Hooker, of Glasgow. 
James Cocurane and Cv., 11, Waterloo Place, 


Just Published, 
HE SONGS OF ENGLAND 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, 
Edited by Pater CunNINGHAM. 
Arranged in Chronological Order, with Historical Notices, 
and Notes from Percy, Ritson, Ellis, Southey, Campbell, 
Gifford, and others, 2 elegant volumes, with Portraits 
and Vignettes, 10s. 
“A very charming book.’’— Atlas. 
James Cocurane andCo., 11, Waterloo Place, 


CAPTAIN BLAKISTON’S NEW WORK, 
Now Ready, in 2 vols, Svo. Price 24s. 
WENTY YEARS IN_ RETIRE- 
MENT. By the Author of “Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventure.” 
“ Captain Blakiston is an English Washington Irving, 
We look upon these two volumes as about the best 
of mingled amusement and instruction in our language, 
Whether for the winter fire-side, the sea-shore, or the sut 
mer lounge, every reader should supply himself with this 
book ; and if they be not both edified and amused the fault 
is with themselves, not with Captain Blakiston.”"—Com 
stitutional Megazine, 
James Cocurane and Co, 11, Waterloo Place, 
——_——— er 


This Day is Published, pis 
’ | ‘HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 125, Conrents. 
1. Cooke’s Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. 
2. Anster’s Poetical Translation of Faust. 
3. Hoskins’s Trave!s in Ethiopia, 
4, Williams’s Hind and Panther. 
5. Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 
. Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danuke, 
. Taxes on Knowledge. 
. Waddington’s History of the Church. 
. Tory and Reform Associations. 
10. The Last Session of Parliament—The House of 
Lords. 
11. Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh. 
London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C- 
Buiack. 











On Saturday, Uct. 24, will be Published, Price 2d. 


EIGH HUNT’S LONDON JOUR. 
NAL, and the PRINTING MACHINE. No.8 
Contents. Lonpon Journat: Present State of Fine 
Arts in England—Romance of Real Life—Sharps ht 
edness of a Blind Man—English Manners in 1750— bal 
litt’s Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays; Love 3 Labour 
Lost—Feeling of Scipio during the Burning of Carthage 
—Table Talk. 

Printing Macuine: Le Baron de Barante Melange 
Historiques ct Litteraises—Mr. James Birch Kelly 
the Penny Cyclopedia—Dublin Meeting of the aca 
Association—Gell’s Topography of Rome and its Vicinity 
—Prose Tales from the Poets. etme 

London: CHarurs Knieut, 22, Ludgate St 


To be Published, on the 24th October 1835, in crown 4 
Price of each Number, Fourpence, with an elegsmt 4 
lustration on Steel, containing (on an average) Te! 
Animals; or Price Sixpence, carefully coloured, OF 

HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL ¢ A 
NATURAL HISTORY, and of the bas be 

Sciences, with “The Animal Kingdom,” by 3 

Covier. 

To be continued every alternate Saturday, | ws 

Conducted by Captain Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. ert nad 
M.K.S. late President of the Royal Physical Society, 

&c, &c, Assisted by Eminent Scientific and 
Literary Men. § thele 
Edinburgh; Pablistied for the Proprietors, & Tit 

Office, 16, Hanover Street. London: Cuanurs, 4 oliet 

Fleet Street. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 9, Wiginls 

‘Street. Glasgow : Joan Smita and Sow, 70, Virg 

Street. 

~~ @,® Advertisemen's inserted on the Wrapper 
Guarayteed Impression, 10,000, 


London: Printed by Josrrn CrayTon.at No.7. Winds 


Court, St. Mary-le-Strand; aud Published by Gustavus 
ARABIN, a No, Wellington Street, Straus. 














